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COMPLETE 3 H.P. OUTFIT. all ready to 
install in your boat. Guaranteed by a 
responsible firm. Will develop 4 actual 


horse power. i e/ rr) 
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Write today for our Big Marine Catalog 


—an education in Motors for Boats 


GRAY MOTORS are madein 3-4-6-8-10-12-20- 
21 and 36 H.P. sizes; one, two and three cylinders. 
ALL prices of Y Motors include COM- 
PLETE outfits. 




















Gray Stationary Engines 
For Electric Lighting, Pumoing, 4 HP, $76 


12 WLP. $219 


Gray Stationary Engines are regular Marine 
Motors ee With governors and 

















65 H. P.— power, work- 
manship, and mater- 
ial absolutely guaran 








Ready to install in your 
OMPLETE, 


$94 to $118 
depending upon outfit 


1 yi P. Guaran- 

to de- 

velo Wry to 16 H. 

omplete out- 

ft »teady to install 
in your boat. 


| $198 to $237 
depending upon Sawing Wood With a Gray Motor 
ou : 








Gray Accessory Catalog shows 
a line of high grade Boat and 
Engine equipment. Write for it. 











Gray Running a Reaper and Binder Gray Senta a aos Cleaner 





Gray Motor for Irrigating in New Mexico 
Deming, New Mexico. 


Gray Motor Company. Detroit, Mich. 

am very well p'eased with both my Gray Motors. 

ith the 10 H P. I am using one No. 4 vertical centrifugal 
pump, capacity 650 ga'lons per m nute, but I run the engine at 500 
revolutions. At that speed it pumps steadily 550 gallons of water per 
minute. The suction of the p»mp is 5 in and 9 in. long, the 





discharge is 6 in. diameter and 16 ft. high, altogether 27 ft. head. 
The 10/1 P. engine runs every day, ten hoursa day, and some Gray Motor Pumping Water out of a Sewer at Norfolk, Va. 
ean yy Cray Motors are so reliable and satisfactory that they are used for hundreds 
In 60 hoursrun I use one barrel of 49 lions of naphtha at a ray eng J 
cost of 13 cents a gallon, or 330,000 gallons of water costs me for fuel of purposes other than marine, Write for Stationary Engine Catalog. 


$. 4, which is enough to irrigate two acres of Alfalia at the cost of 
52 cents 


ber acre for each irrigation. GRAY MOTOR CO., 69 Leib St,, Detroit, Mich- 


Yours ve OT zips. Gray Motor Co. of Canada, 69 River Front, Walkerville, Ont. 
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Survey of the World 


Great Areas of one ms gal 
Public Lands Withdrawn ¢, 8tante n 
him by the re- 
cent act of Congress, President Taft has 
withdrawn from settlement, sale or en- 
try, and reserved for examination and 
classification, more than 43,000,000 acres 
of public land, including water-power 
sites or containing phosphate, petroleum 
or coal. Similar withdrawals had been 
made before the enactment of the new 
law on June 25, but the right of the 
Executive to take such action was ques- 
tioned. Therefore Mr. Taft asked for 
the law which was passed at the end of 
the recent session. His first order of 
withdrawal covered 8,495,731 acres, 
situated and classified as follows: 

Water power sites: Arizona, 107,550" acres; 
California, 47,819; Colorado, 201,549; Idaho, 
230,071; Montana, 122,315; Nevada 14,501; 
New Mexico, 14,536; Oregon, 176,721; Utah, 
379,912; Washington, 55,430; Wyoming 103,- 
396; in all 1,454,400 acres. 

Phosphate: Florida, 27,400 acres; Idaho, 
1,102,317; Utah, 107,545; Wyoming, 1,381,851; 
in all 2,594,113. : 

Petroleum: Arizona, 230,400 acres; Califor- 
nia, 2,482,750; Colorado, 87,474; Louisiana, 
314,720; New Mexico, 419,901; Oregon, 74,849; 
Utah, 581,564; Wyoming, 255,461; in all, 4,447,- 
I1Q acres. ¥ 
At the same time he withdrew all the 
public lands in the Alaska national for- 
est which contain workable coal, thus 
confirming an order made in 1906. On 
the 7th inst. he withdrew 35,073,164 
acres of coal land, situated as follows: 
_Coal lands: North Dakota, 17,828,182 acres; 
Colorado, 6,191,161; Utah, 5,814,287; South 
Dakota, 2,870,287; Washington, 2,207,967; Ari- 
zona, 161,286. 

Of this large area, 14,374,695 acres had 
been withdrawn when Mr. Roosevelt 
was President. Mr. Taft adds 20,608,- 
469 acres in the two Dakotas. He has 


appointed five engineer officers of the 
army to pass upon reclamation projects, 
which are to be completed by the aid of 
the authorized issue of $20,000,000 in 
bonds. This board, at the head of which 
is Lieut.-Col. John Riddle, will report to 
Secretary Ballinger, and the Secretary 
will report to the President, whose deci- 
sion will be final. The new legislation 
on this subject reduces the power of 
Frederick H. Newell, Director of the 
Reclamation Service, who, owing to the 
Pinchot-Ballinger controversy, is not on 
the best of terms with the Secretary. It 
was reported some time ago that the 
Secretary would ask for the removal of 
this officer. The Secretary was in con- 
ference with the President at Beverly, 
last week, when questions relating to the 
public lands were considered. He denied 
that he intended to resign. At 
Lander, Wyo., in the civil cases affecting 
10,000 acres of coal land, valued at 
$1,500,000, the Land Office has rejected 
the claims of fifty-seven of the sixty- 
three entrymen. Criminal proceedings 
are pending against eight residents of 
New York who, the Government alleges, 
wrongfully obtained possession of this 
coal land some years ago by means of 
fraudulent entries. 
ae 


Speaking at the conven- 
tion of the National 
‘ Education Association, 
in Cambridge, last week, President Taft 
discussed the relation of education to 
democratic government, with special 
reference to American rule in the Phil- 
ippines. He said: 

“When the war of 1898 was ended there 


seemed to be but one course for the United 
States Government to follow, and that was 





Our Policy in 
the Philippines 
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10 take over the Philippines, establish law and 
order, and then teach the people enough in 
learning and in the practice of popular govern- 
ment to enable them to take over a Govern- 
ment and maintain it permanently. Mean- 
time we had to suppress an insurrection in 
order to initiate such a policy. Those who 
were responsible for the policy have been sub- 


jected to the severest criticism, in that they ~ 


are said to have violated the proposition of 
the Declaration of Independence that to secure 
the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit. of 
happiness governments were instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 1 affirm that there 
is nothing in the Philippines policy of this 
Government which is at variance with the lan- 
guage from the Declaration of Independence 
which I have quoted when that language is 
properly understood by the same sort of con- 
struction as Lincoln gave to the language ‘All 
men are created equal.’ 

“When the time shall arrive in which the 
Filipinos can be safely trusted to organize and 
maintain permanently their own Government, 
and this Government shall withdraw from the 
islands or offer to do so, the proposition of 
the Declaration of Independence will then have 
been fulfilled and the Government will be a 
just one, for it will rest on the consent of the 
governed. 

“Meantime, however, in the absence of the 
full effects of education, and until the Fili- 
pinos as citizens are able to walk alone, there 
will continue to be a seeming inconsistency 
between the policy of the Americans in the 
Philippines and the language of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But I maintain, in the 
presence of this great audience, whose profes- 
sion is that of teaching and whose object is 
that of educating and fitting men to meet the 
responsibilities of government and to become 
intelligent patriots, that the methods taken 
and the procedure that is being followed are 
in entire accordance with the spirit of that 
great Declaration, properly interpreted, and are 
only another instance with that of Cuba of a 
purely altruistic policy that does credit to the 
American Republic and is in entire accord with 
those high principles which are embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence and carried 
into practice in its Federal Constitution.” 


Official reports for the fiscal year 
show that exports from the Philippines 
to this country under the favorable pro- 
visions of the new tariff have been far 
below the limits imposed. The States 
received a little more than half the num- 
ber of cigars which could have been 
entered free of duty, about one-third of 
the quantity of sugar, and less than 2 
per cent, of the specified number of 
pounds of tobacco. In an address at 
Honolulu last week, Mr. Dickinson, 
Secretary of War, said our Government 
had ambitious plans for extending the 
defenses there, would increase the force 








at the military post, and would maintain 
a permanent garrison——The Cuban 
House has passed a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a mortgage bank, designed 
to aid agriculturists by means of loans. 


st 


Wess Incressts The upward movement 
and Strikes '" Wages has not been 
checked. Following arbi- 
tration under the Erdman act, a consid- 
erable increase of pay has been given to 
employees of the Southeastern railroads. 
Part of the advance is made effective 
now, and part will be granted in April 
next. The entire addition ranges from 
12 to 30 per cent. It is reported that 
25,000 locomotive engineers, employed 
on forty railroads west of Chicago, will 
soon ask for an increase. Additions were 
reported last week as follows: 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, voluntary increase of 6 per cent. to 6,000 
unorganized employees, about $500,000 a year; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, II per cent. 
to engineers; Grand Trunk, award of from 25 


to 35 per cent. by Board of Conciliation, with 
shorter hours and provision for promotion on 


- account of merit or length of service; Chica- 


go, Indianapolis & Louisville, a gradual in- 
crease, beginning with 10 per cent.; Seaboard 
Air Line, 3% cents an hour for all workmen 
in the Federation of Trades; Rochester street 
laborers, strike settled by increase of 1 cent at 
hour. 

The demands of the Missouri Pacific 
telegraphers have been submitted to arbi- 
tration under the Erdman act. All the 
bar iron mills are idle, owing to the fail- 
ure of employers to reach an agreement 
with about 10,000 men, who ask for an 
increase. The old scale expired on July 
1. At Cedar Rapids, Ia., the labor lead- 
ers and the Employers’ Association have 
agreed to submit all disputes hereafter to 
a board of arbitration. The Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Company, whose track- 
men are on strike, has suspended all of 
its night freight trains, believing that 
several recent derailments were caused 
by strikers. At New York, the largest 
strike ever known there in a single trade 
was begun on the 7th, when about 70,000 
cloak makers, 18,000 of whom are wo- 
men, quit work. Twelve hundred em- 
ployers are affected. The strikers de- 
mand a forty-eight hour week, recogni- 
tion of the union, and an average wage 
increase of 35 per cent. They also in- 
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sist that the sub-contract system shall be 
abolished. 
a 
Arguments were made in 
Trust Cases Pittsburg, last week, on a 
demurrer to the indictment 
in the case of the Government against 
the Imperial Window Glass Company. 
This corporation was indicted for viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. It 
is alleged by the Government that the 
company is a combination of sixty-six 
concerns, which control 98 per cent. of 
the hand-blown glass industry———-Com- 
plaint is made to the State Supreme 
Court in New York that the manufac- 
turers of automobile tires have com- 
bined unlawfully and are oppressing 
certain dealers. An examination has 
been ordered. In Philadelphia, last 
week, three companies engaged in the 
manufacture of umbrella frames were 
fined $1,000 each in the Federal District 
Court for violation of the Anti-trust law. 
In Oklahoma, the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company has paid a fine of $75,000 
and is forbidden to enter any combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. 
& 
Louk tee In Newark, Ohio, on the 
in Ohio night of the 8th, a mob of 
500 citizens broke into the 
county jail, took Carl Etherington from 
a cell and hanged him in the Court 
House square. Etherington was one of 
a party of ten detectives employed by 
the Anti-Saloon League who had made 
a raid upon a beer saloon kept by 
William O. Howard, formerly Newark’s 
chief of police. While they were in the 
saloon Howard was shot by Etherington, 
who asserted that he acted in self de- 
fense. The sale of liquor in Newark is 
forbidden by law, and the League had 
asserted that the law was violated there. 
After the death of Howard a mob pur- 
sued Etherington, who was rescued by 
the police and locked up in the jail. In 
the evening the mob attacked the jail 
and sought for two hours to force an 
entrance. At last they battered down 
the strong doors and got possession of 
Etherington. The League asserts that 
the lynchers were successful because of 
the. cowardice of the Mayor and the 
weakness of the police: The Adjutant- 
General of the State blames the sheriff, 
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William Linke, saying that, while the 
lynchers were at work at the doors, he 
had time to procure the aid of the 
militia. 
e 
There are already six en- 
tries for the aeroplane race 
between New York and 
Chicago. One of the contestants will be 
Charles K. Hamilton, who recently made 
an air journey from New York to Phila- 
delphia. For this New York-Chicago 
race a prize of $25,000 is offered by the 
New York Times and the Chicago Even- 
ing Post. Walter Wellman and Mel- 
vin Vaninam will attempt ‘to cross the 
Atlantic on an airship in the latter part 
of August or early in September. They 
intend to use the motor balloon “Amer- 
ica,” which was built for Mr. Wellman’s 
projected expedition to the North Pole. 
It has been tested in the Arctic region, 
and is exceeded in size only by Count 
Zeppelin’s airship, being 228 feet long. 
This venture is promoted, or will be as- 
sisted, by the Chicago Record-Herald, 
New York Times and London Tele- 
graph. These papers undertake to buy 
the news reports of the air voyage. The 
airship will have wireless telegraph ap- 
paratus, and Mr. Wellman will carry 
with him a Marconi operator. Wal- 
ter Brookins, at Atlantic City, on the 
oth, broke his own and the world rec- 
ord for altitude, rising with aeroplane to 
the hight of 6,175 feet. Soon after he 
started to descend his gasoline was ex- 
hausted and his engine ceased to work. 
He descended a little more than one mile 
by means of a series of circular glides. 
& 


The Flyers 








John A. Malloy has been 
indicted in Chicago for 
attempting to bribe Oscar 
T. Morford, one of the jurors at the 
recent trial of Lee O’Neil Browne. 
Three Representatives in the [Illinois 
Legislature testified that Browne paid 
them $1,000 each to vote for the election 
of United States Senator Lorimer, but 
the jury disagreed. Morford voted for 
conviction and did not know of the at- 
tempt to bribe him. Malloy sought to 
reach him by means of his wife and his 
father, and upon their testimony the 
indictment was ordered. Speaking of 
the disclosures concerning corruption in 


The. Lorimer 
Case 
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the Illinois Legislature, Senator Cullom 
said last week: 

“IT want to see an honest Legislature picked 

out. I want to see an end to the jackpots and 
the cheap thievery that have brought disgrace 
to the State of Illinois: I don’t care whether 
they are Republicans or Democrats, I am un- 
swerving in the opinion that the guilty should 
be run down and sent to the penitentiary. Now 
is the time for Illinois to speak out. The 
opportunity, it seems to me, is at hand for the 
election of a Legislature which will be com- 
posed of honest men and which will not cause 
the name of Illinois to be a byword in the 
mouths of public men from all parts of the 
United States. It isa ene shame that the 
‘jackpot’ system and wholesale stealing have 
been permitted to be ingrafted at Springfield. 
The nation is looking to the decent and hon- 
est part of the community of the State to 
clean out the dishonest men who are responsi- 
ble for the crookedness at the State capitol. I 
cannot state the case too strongly from my 
own point of view. 1 welcome the campaign 
for decency which seems to have been suc- 
cessfully started. I would: gladly aid to the 
best of my ability.” 
The committee appointed by the 
New York Legislature to inquire con- 
cerning corrupt practices has made M. 
Linn Bruce its counsel. He was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor from 1904 to 1906, and 
afterward was for one or two years a 
Justice of the State’s Supreme Court. 


& 
A large sum was paid 
for the exclusive right 
to exhibit “moving pic- 
tures” of the prize fight between John- 
son and Jeffries, and immediately after 
the fight steps were taken for the presen- 
tation of these pictures in thousands of 
theaters. At the same time, owing part- 
ly to the bloody race riots on the night 
of the 4th and on the 5th, public opinion 
began to demand a suppression of the 
pictures. The first action was taken by 
Major Sylvester, chief of police at 
Washington and president of the Inter- 
national Association of Police Chiefs, 
who forbade any exhibition of the pic- 
tures at the capital. The Society of 
Christian Endeavor and the Epworth 
League promptly exerted their influence 
thruout the country to prevent exhibi- 
tions. From city after city came the 
news that the pictures had been ex- 
cluded. Several Governors of States 
actively took part in the movement. At 
the end of last week there were few 
cities in the United States in which the 
exhibitions had not been forbidden. 





Pictures of the 
Prize Fight 


Even Mayor McCarthy, in San Fran- 
cisco, who denounced Governor Gillett 
for preventing the fight in California, 
said he would not allow the pictures to 
be shown in his city. Exhibitions were 
prohibited in Havana, Montreal and 
Toronto. All over the world there was 
a protest against them. In Australia 
and New Zealand the clergy earnestly 
appealed to their respective govern- 
ments, urging that no exhibition of the 
pictures be permitted. 
Sd 
—_—e The Mexican Government 
Suith of Ue has published the letter 
sent by President Diaz to 
President Taft some weeks ago, and the 
reply. Owing to the complaints of 
President Madriz, of Nicaragua, because 
our Government had forbidden the war- 
ship “Venus” to bombard Bluefields, 
President Diaz “recommended most 
earnestly” that Mr. Taft should “recon- 
sider those instructions of which Nicar- 
agua complains, to the end of permitting 
the Government of Madriz within a brief 
period to accomplish that complete paci- 
fication which is offered.” President 
Taft replied that the statement sent to 
Mexico by Madriz had “evidently been 
transmitted under erroneous information 
with respect to the actual facts and the 
principles of international law applicable 
to the case.” With his reply he forward- 
ed a copy of Secretary Knox’s response 
to the complaints of Madriz. At last 
reports, General Mena, with a revolu- 
tionist army of 2,000, was near the capi- 
tal of Nicaragua. On the 8th, Madriz 
attempted to recapture Pearl Lagoon. 
Fire from concealed guns swept the deck 
of his gunboat, the “San Jacinto,” kill- 
ing her captain and twenty of his men, 
and disabling the gunboat. The revolu- 
tionists suffered no loss. Prinzaculpo, 
captured some days ago by Madriz, was 
defended by seven revolutionists under 
the command of General Clifford W. 
Sands, of Seattle, who is only twenty- 
two years old. Sands was tried by 
drumhead court martial and sentenced to 
be shot. Then General Irias, commander 
of the Madriz forces, was taken ill. Dr. 
Bergheim, a Texas physician, who was 
asked to attend him, declined to do so 
unless Sands should be released. In this 
way he saved the life of Sands, who was 
paroled and sent to New Orleans. It is 
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reported that ex-President Zelaya, who 


bought the “Venus” for Madriz, has of-. 


fered to withdraw her from the service 
if the United States will protect his large 
property interests in Nicaragua and pay 
him $50,000. At Granada, Madriz has 
adopted the reconcentration policy of 
Weyler, having ordered 5,000 persons 
living in the vicinity to concentrate in 
that city, on penalty of being treated as 
revolutionists. The approaching ses- 
sion of the Guatemalan Congress will 
consider a plan for refunding the foreign 
debt and reorganizing the monetary sys- 
tem. It is said that a refunding loan of 
$40,000,000 has been offered by New 
York bankers. Guatemala’s national 
paper currency is worth 5% cents on the 
dollar, in gold. Colombia’s President 
in a recent message to Congress, said 
that a foreign loan of $2,500,000 was 
needed to meet interest obligations. The 
money, he said, could not be obtained in 
Colombia, and the lack of it might cause 
foreign Powers to assume control of 
Colombia’s custom houses. At the 
meeting of the Electoral College in Mex- 
ico, cn the 10th, President Diaz, now in 
his eightieth year, was re-elected Presi- 
dent for a term of six years. Ramon 
Corral, elected Vice-President, had been 
selected for this office by General Diaz. 


Sd 


3ishop Charles H. Brent, 
of the Episcopalian Church 
in the Philippines, is en- 
deavoring to secure the consent of the 
British Government to the Opium Con- 
ference at The Hague. Accompanied by 
Ambassador Reid, Bishop Brent talked 
with Premier Asquith, Sir Edward Grey 
and Lord Morley, the Secretary for In- 
dia. While not unwilling to go into an- 
other conference, the Indian Govern- 
ment, for economic reasons, is not pre- 
pared to go as far as the reformers de- 
sire in the matter of repressing the pro- 
duction of opium. It seems that a con- 
siderable part of the revenue of the In- 
dian Government is derived from the ex- 
port of opium to China and the Straits 
Settlements. A bill for amending the 
King’s Declaration was introduced by 
Premier Asquith in the House of Com- 
mons. It provides for the omission of 
passages offensive to Roman Catholics. 
As now proposed it will read: 

“I [then follows the name of the Sovereign] 











Great Britain 
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do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare, that I am a 
faithful member of the Protestant Reformed 
Church as by law established in England, and 
I will, according to the true intent of the enact- 
ments which secure the Protestant Succession 
to the Throne of my realm, uphold and main- 
tain the said enactments to the best of my 
powers according to law.” 

The motion for the first reading was car- 
ried by an overwhelming vote. In a 
speech made in the course of debate the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
about 900,000 persons were now receiv- 
ing old age pensions, and that by the first 
of January this number would increase 
to 1,100,000. This information has not 
increased the good feeling between the 
Nationalists and the Government, for it 
now appears that the cost of these pen- 
sions will amount to £14,000,000 or over. 
At the eighth annual meeting of the 
National Service League, Lord Curzon 
discussed the matter of national defence. 
He pointed out that Australia and New 
Zealand had rendered military service 
obligatory, and that the new Parliament 
of the United South Africa was likely 
to do the same. He commended the ac- 
tion of these colonies over seas as worthy 
of imitation at home. Before dis- 
_persing, the World’s Missionary Confer- 
ence at Edinburgh decided to establish 
a continuation committee. This arrange- 
ment is designed to secure the perma- 
nence of the conference and to avoid the 
inconvenience of creating an entirely 
new machinery when it is desired to 
hold a fresh gathering. The National 
University of Ireland has made a knowl- 
edge of Irish compulsory for matricula- 
tion. The last census returns showed 
that one-seventh of the Irish population 
speaks Irish as well as English. The de- 
cision of the senate is generally con- 
demned. The motive that led to it is 
regarded as not educational, but polit- 
ical. The Roman Catholic-hierarchy in 
part approved. But the wisest leaders 
of that communion clearly recognize the 
dangers of this concession to political 
sentimentalism. They see that it will 
not only drive many of their co-religion- 
ists from the National University . into 
‘Lrinity College, Dublin, but that it will 
justify them in this defection——The 
annual statement on the condition of 
India shows that the population is about 
300,000,000, and that the death rate is 
about 38 per thousand. This is higher 
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than during the previous year, tho the 
number of deaths from plague has de- 
creased.——Lord Cromer was the chief 
speaker at the annual council meeting of 
the Women’s National Anti-Suffrage 


League. He made the point that 
the British Empire should not be 
made the dumping ground for a 
crude experiment that had never 


been tried by any other great nation. 
Another meeting was held at the same 
time by the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies. Lady Frances Bal- 
four presided and Mrs. Henry Fawcett 
was the chief speaker. She intimated 
that the suffragists will again adopt 
militant tactics if the Shackleton bill is 
lost. An inquiry addressed to the 
British Postmaster-General as to the 
percentage of letters that recently ar- 
rived at Fishguard on the Cunard liner 
“Mauretania” brought out interesting 
facts. The ship carried 1,304 bags of 
mail, of which 697 were for the Conti- 
nent or points beyond the British do- 
main ; 607 for Great Britain, and 84 for 
Ireland. It was stated further that 
every administration which adheres to 
the Postal Union is, under the terms of 
the Universal Convention, bound to for- 
ward mails belonging to other adminis- 
trations by the most rapid routes at its 
disposal.. Mr. Samuel, the Postmaster- 
General, pointed out that £20,000,000 
would be required to defray the Post 
Office expenses, a sum that had doubled 
during the last fifteen years. The re- 
ceipts, however, had doubled likewise. 
(ver fifteen thousand messenger boys 
are being employed. It becomes neces- 
sary to dismiss about six thousand eyery 
year, and this, it was stated, created a 
difficult economic situation. A remedy 
is being considered. 





The execution of Lia- 
French Affairs beuf, who on January 8 

killed in Paris a police- 
man and wounded three others, took 
place recently. Revolutionary agitators 
made it the occasion of a demonstration 
against the police and the Government. 
A riot resulted in which several persons 
were killed and wounded. The authori- 
ties, especially the Prefect of Police, 
maintain that Paris is becoming a refuge 
for too many bandits and roughs, called 


Apaches, and that it is imperative to take 


. drastic measures: against them.——M. 


Clemenceau, the French ex-Prime Min- 
ister, has sailed from Genoa for Buenos 
Aires. He has undertaken to deliver a 
series of lectures in the Argentine Re- 
public, Uruguay, and Brazil on the gen- 
eral subject of “Democracy.” The 
aviation meeting at Rheims has been 
marred by two fatal accidents. A week 
ago aviator Wachter’s machine collapsed 
and he was killed instantly before the 
eyes of his wife. Now comes the news 
of the fatal fall of Baroness Delaroche, 
the first French woman aeroplanist. 
Frightened by the approach of another 
machine, she became confused and cut 
the ignition——The French Council of 
Ministers took note of telegrams from 
General Monier, in Morocco, reporting 
the military operations called for by the 
presence of Mal Ainin in South Shawia. 
Instructions sent to General Monier or- 
dering him to withdraw his troops to 
their former positions in the interior 
were approved. In the engagement 
fought with the native tribesmen there 
were many casualties on the side of the 
French, and the natives are reported to 
have been repulsed with great loss. Rad- 
ical journals are severely criticising the _ 
Government’s conduct of Moroccan 
affairs. 








& 


The political situation of the 
Fatherland appears somewhat 
confused even to German jour- 
nals. It is assumed that Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg intends to remain in 
office. Domestic considerations are 
overshadowing the changes at the For- 
eign Office. Emperor William has ad- 
dressed a letter to Prince Radolin thank- 
ing him for his distinguished services 
during an official career of nearly fifty 
years. The latter has been Ambassador 
at Constantinople, St. Petersburg and 
Paris. By the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment of 1890 Heligoland was handed 
over to Germany. Among the return 
concessions was the recognition of Great 
Britain’s protectorate over the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. Among the stipulations relat- 
ing to the inhabitants of Heligoland was 
a twenty years’ exemption from customs 
and military duty. That time has now 
expired, and henceforward Heligoland 
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will pay customs and furnish recruits for 
the defence of the Empire. 
& 

Switzerland is becoming 
Various Items uneasy over the large 

number of foreigners 
who reside within the country. In cities 
like Geneva, Lucerne and Zurich the for- 
eign residents constitute from 20 to 40 
per cent. of the population. It is pro- 
posed by the National Council to facili- 
tate naturalization, and to make it obli- 
gatory in the case of foreigners born on 
Swiss soil———-At Vienna the Austrian 
Lieutenant, Hofrichter, was condemne:; 
to twenty years’ penal servitude for hav- 
ing caused the death of Captain Mader 
and endangered the lives of eleven other 
officers by sending them capsules of cya- 
nide of potassium. The Austrian public 
and press consider the trial an illustra- 
tion of the intolerably antiquated mili- 
tary penal procedure. During the 
past week there have been many disturb- 
ances in Persia. Robbers mistook a 
postal wagon for a bank wagon conveying 
specie. This resulted in five killed and 
several wounded. Kurds under Daoud 
Khan defeated the Government troops at 
Kermanshah, and Asterabad is said to be 
surrounded by Turcomans. In Sultana- 
bad bands of marauders are terrorizing 
the province. The Central Government 
is so short of funds and in such a chao- 
tic condition that grave fears are enter- 
tained for the future. Wardani, the 
murderer of Boutros Pasha, the Egyp- 
tian Premier, was hanged in prison on 
the 28th ult., and was buried in the Mos- 
lem Cemetery. Long continued rains 
have again caused serious damage. in 
many parts of Switzerland. A second 
death from cholera has been reported 
from Ruhleben, near Berlin. Both vic- 
tims were Russian immigrants recently 
arrived. Careful precautions are being 
taken. Official reports now admit the 
outbreak of cholera in St. Petersbure 
The steamship “Mainz,” with a 
party of experts on board, has been sent 
to Spitzbergen to study Arctic condi- 
tions in connection with the proposed 
Zeppelin airship Polar expedition. 
The King and Queen of Bulgaria have 
spent some time in Paris and been the 
recipients of many honors. A deplor- 
able scene took place in the Italian 
Chamber on the 1st of July. Members 























of the Extreme Left made a determined 
effort to prevent Signor Valenziano, the 
newly elected Deputy for Albano, from 
speaking. Insults were hurled at him 
and the President was obliged to suspend 
the sitting twice. The discussion of the 
Educational Bill still continues——An 
infernal machine which was discovered 
by a child in a Barcelona house was be- 
ing taken to the Artillery Park in a bomb 
carriage when it exploded. A civilian 
was killed and several officers and sold 
iers were injured. Political scandals 
in Portugal have made it difficult for 
King Manuel to form a new Cabinet. 
The task has been undertaken by Texeira 
de Sousa. American bidders failed 
to obtain an order for locomotives for 
Chinese railways. The failure is said to 
be due to the fact that American manu- 
facturers did not have technically trained 
representatives on the ground who were 
able to give full specifications and ex- 
planations. The Temps reports that 
Emperor William II preached aboard 
the “Hohenzollern,” taking as his text 
the passage in Luke which records a fall 
of darkness at the time of Christ’s death. 
Some see in the royal sermon a criticism 
of the recent widespread discussion in 
Protestant academic circles provoked by 
a work denying the historicity of Christ. 
An uprising of a revolutionary 
character is reported from Yuen-kiang, 
in China. The rebels, wearing distinc- 
tive costume, like the Boxers, attacked 
the magistrates’ yamen. They encoun- 
tered Government troops and were rout- 
ed with heavy loss. A man by the 
name of Rudolph Francke has brought 
suit against Commander Peary to re- 
cover $10,000. Francke has been or- 
dered by the court to produce Dr, Fred- 
erick A. Cook as a witness. Francke de- 
manded restitution of furs and narwhal 
teeth which, he alleges, Peary required 
him to surrender in consideration for 
taking him back home from Etah. 
Since his departure for South America 
on a lecture tour, Socialists accuse M. 
Clemenceau, the former French Premier, 
of having caused the arrest of M. 
kKochette, a banker, on false charges, 
thereby allowing Government officials to 
make great profits by speculations. 
Dr. Frederick J. Furnivall, the noted 
Chaucer and Shakespeare student, died 
recently in London. 



































EN thousand women marching 
+ three miles are mathematically 
equivalent to one woman march- 

ing thirty thousapd miles. But sociology 
is not governed by the rules of mathe- 


An Army with Banners 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 





VOTES FOR WOMEN 











matics, consequently the suffrage pro- 
cession marching from Trafalgar Square 
to Albert Hall today produces a greater 
impression than any previous demon- 
stration of the kind from the realization 
of the numbers who took part in it and 
who promoted it. More important than 
its numbers is its scope. It is a poly- 
chromatic procession. The strident yel- 





low is mingled with purple, white, green 
and many other symbolic colors in ban- 
ners and bouquets, for all the suffrage 
groups unite in this demonstration, ex- 
cept the old original society, which ad- 
heres strictly to the staid methods which 
it has so patiently and unsuccessfully 
pursued for forty years. 

It is a peaceable procession, passing 
by the Houses of Parliament without at- 





TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 
IS TYRANNY 











tempting to force an entrance, with 
the London police ‘protecting their late 
assailants. The militant sisterhood have 
laid aside their weapons “for the pres- 

















THE GREAT SUFFRAGET PROCESSION IN LONDON. 
Suffraget in prison dress attended by children clothed in white. 
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EXASPERATED BUS DRIVER (TO POLICEMAN): 
From a London cartoon. 


ent.” A compromise suffrage bill has 
been duly introduced into the House of 
Commons, and the Prime Minister has 
consented to receive delegations of the 
women. The political truce that now 
prevails in England commands the re- 
spect even of the outlawed sex. What 
may happen if the representatives of the 
people again violate their personal 
pledges and smother the bill cannot be 
foretold, but probably this marks the 
end of the period of violence, and the 
movement, if it must continue, will 





GOD AND MY RIGHT 











change as the temperance movement has 
changed, from the Women’s Crusade of 
its early days, with its bottle-smashing 
and saloon prayer meetings, to an order- 
ly and reputable cause. 

This is a triumphal procession. The 
women, tho they have not yet gained their 
end, have won a respectful hearing. 
There are no jeers and chaffing from the 
three miles of densely packed humanity 
as the women march thru. No one chal- 











“O GIVF ’EM THE VOTE.” 


lenges their right to the banners they 
bear. The motto, ‘Taxation without 
representation is tyranny,” which lost 





FIRST IN THE FIGHT 











America, has become an:axiom on both 
sides of the sea. To the motto of Eng- 
land, Dieu et mon droit, they have also 
a moral if not a legal claim. The big 
banner of the Tax Resistance League 
bears very properly the portrait of John 
Hampton, with the ship and coin. The 
arms and legends of ancient cities, borne 
by the provincial delegations, receive a 
new significance from their use here. 
The Irish girls in green bearing the 
banner of the harp and Gaelic mottoes 
are received with cheers by their London 





PRESTON LASSES MUN HEY TH’ VOAT 











compatriots; so are the Welsh and 
Scotch lasses in their racial costumes. 
There are also delegations of women 
voters from Norway, Finland, Australia, 
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A GUDE CAUSE MAKES A STRONG ARM 





WOMAN’S CAUSE IS MAN’S 














New Zealand and the United States, 
looking nevertheless quite as womanly as 
any of their unfranchised sex on street 
or sidewalk. 

“Now look for the freaks and frumps 
and the frights,” I heard a feminine 
voice behind me say as the procession 
approached, manifestly the voice of an 


streets. Old women go by leaning upon 
the arm of a grandson or granddaughter ; 
crippled women propelling themselves by © 
hand. in wheel chairs. There are women 
in widows’ weeds and women with babes 
in arms or followed by three or four 
children. Some of the women are worn 
out with the early rising and long stand- 
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WOMEN ‘S 
SUFFRAGE 














THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE. 
Cartoon in the London Daily Chronicle. 


anti. But the voice was soon silenced. 
Not but what these classes of woman- 
hood are represented in the procession ; 
all the others are also. The days have 
passed when unconventionality of opin- 
ion is necessarily associated. with uncon- 
ventionality of attire. Short skirts and 
long march side by side, lace and lawn. 
Occasionally high heels catch in trains 
or slip on the unspeakably filthy London 


ing; others cannot keep their feet from 
dancing as the parade is halted to let the 
cross traffic thru. There are forty bands, 
playing for the most part “Votes for 
Women,” a new march written for the 
occasion, or the “Marseillaise,” which 
has not yet to be abandoned, for it en- 
franchised only half of humanity. The 
organization and discipline are admirable. 
“Step back, please,” says a lady marshal 





WHAT CONCERNS ALL SHOULD HAVE 
THE CONSENT OF ALL 





IMPRISONED FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE 

















AN 


ARMY WITH BANNERS 





PLAY UP AND PLAY THE GAME 








CAMBRIDGE TRIPOS 
RIGHTFUL DEGREES DENIED 











walking on the right flank of the column. 
“Hit’s beginnin’ halready, hayn’t hit?” 
remarks the man at my elbow, as he 
steps back. 

A new emblem heads the procession, 
the “broad arrow,” once the shameful 
badge of the convict, now converted into 
a conquering sign. Each of these 617 
women robed in white has gone to 


minded person. So, too, with these 
Cambridge and Oxford graduates who 
have beaten male students on their own 
ground, but are refused their reward. 
One group of professional women 
have won public approval, those who 
march under the banner of Hygeia. The 
doctors and nurses are received with ap- 
plause all along the line, yet most of us 





STRIVE AND HOLD CHEAP THE STRAIN 








JUSTICE DELAYED IS JUSTICE DENIED 











frison as a proof of her devotion to the 
cause, and bears a wand tipped with a 
silvered broad arrow. A woman in con- 
vict garb is seated in a car, surrounded 
and followed by a troop of young girls 
—buds their totem—a silent threat to 
the opposition that a question is never 
settled till it is settled right. The band 
of young athletes, in creamy sweaters, 


can remember when masculine prejudice 
denied them an opportunity for training. 
The writers, artists and actresses hold 
aloft pennants inscribed with the illus- 
trious names of the women of their gild 
and the early champions of women’s 
rights. 

This is very unlike other political 
parades that have passed thru these 





GO FORTH AND CONQUER 








GREAT IS TRUTH AND IT SHALL 
PREVAIL 











marching under the banner of Diana 
suggests that man may not always keep 
the only kind of superiority to which he 
now has an undisputed claim. Certainly 
these stout-limbed and free-bodied dam- 
sels would be more than a match for 
the pale- faced. stoop- shouldered and 
sullen-capped voters who watch them 
from the sidewalk, and perhaps even for 


ancient streets. It has in it more of 
poetry, of art, of idealism. It is a 
pageant of the future, not of historical 
scenes galvanized into momentary life. It 
is herald of a day to come when the pow- 
er of the human race shall be doubled; 
when women shall be neither playthings 
nor slaves; when civilization in all its 
phases shall feel the feminine influence. 





DARE TO BE FREE 








OH, LIBERTY, HOW 
ART! 


GLORIOUS THOU 











the supercilious and top-hatted gentle- 
men who look down upon them from 
the balconies of a Pall Mall clubhouse, 


blacked without by coal smoke and 
within by tobacco smoke. 

The sweated women workers need no 
motto. They are their own appeal. The 
teachers and other Government employ- 
ees have but to state their case to have 


its justice acknowledged by every fair- 


We see the glow of inspiration upon 
many of these faces, and we feel that we 
are in the presence of a mighty spiritual 
force eager for direction in social help- 
fulness. The hope in the clear young 
eyes is a strangely moving thing to see, 
and we stand before it with reverence. 
This army of women with banners 
means more than a pretty spectacle; it 
touches the heart and stirs the imagina- 





FAIR PLAY AND FAIR, PAY FOR THOSE 
WHO SERVE THE STATE 








FREE TO SERVE 
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tion. There is a great reservoir of un- 
used force in that young exaltation, a 
storage battery of unknown potentiality, 
ready to be of use to the people. 

These seven hundred banners are not 
of the ordinary party kind. Many of 
them are artistically embroidered, pa- 
tiently and piously wrought as any altar 
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suffraget movement. We men may not 
like it. We may call it undignified. We 
may think it unwise. But we cannot 
deny that in both its pleasing and un- 
pleasing features it has been essentially 
womanly. Martyrdom and nagging 
have been the most effective weapons of 
women thruout the ages. They were 





FEAR GOD AND TAKE YOUR OWN PART 








WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A 
WAY 











cloth. And the march under these new 
banners thru London in the same spirit 
as they marched thru Rome following a 
picture of the Holy Mother, as they 
marched thru Athens carrying the peplos 
to the Parthenon. 

“Unfeminine” is the most inappro- 
priate adjective to be applied to this 


forced to use them, for they were all 
they had. Now the women ask for other 
ways of having their way, quieter, more 
impersonal, more effective. If their de- 
mands are acceded to they will doubtless 
abandon their primitive weapons, at 
least in public warfare, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 


Lonpon, June 18, rg10. 








GO ON PESTERING 








Lords and Commons Again in 
Westminster 


BY JUSTIN 


N Wednesday, the 8th of June, 
the Houses of Parliament reas- 
sembled in London after a short 

interval of adjournment. The sittings 
in both Houses were but brief, and no 
business of any real importance was ap- 
proached. The air, however, is already 
heavy with the projects of great consti- 
tutional reform, to be accomplished or 
at least to be approached during the 
present session. The one great question 
awaiting settlement is as to the manner 
of dealing with the constitutional, or 
rather the unconstitutional, claim of the 
House of Lords to legislative authority. 

My readers will remember that the 
peers quite lately asserted their right to 
overrule the Commons on financial ques- 
tions and that they actually did refuse 
to pass into law the financial scheme— 


McCARTHY 


the Budget, in fact—which had been car- 
ried thru all its readings by a substantial 
majority in the representative chamber. 
The Liberal Ministry, of which Mr. As- 
quith is.the leader, must, of course, in- 
troduce and carry thru measures in the 
House of Commons to restore and 
secure to that House the full and exclu- 
sive control of the country’s finance 
which has hitherto been always recog- 
nized as their rightful power during all 
modern generations. Mr. Asquith has 
proclaimed again and again that he and 
his colleagues have fully determined to 
maintain for the elected assembly the 
right of control over the country’s 
finances. Therefore they resolved to 


introduce legislation which shall defini- 
tively arrange for the coming time what 
the Lords may do and what they may 
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not attempt to do. Of course, in order 
to carry out to full and final success this 
great change, the members of the Lib- 
eral Cabinet are anxious to have an 
overwhelming majority in the elective 
chamber, and it has lately been made 
known by ministerial statement in the 
House of Commons that a conference 
between the Government and the leaders 
of the Opposition is in course of prepa- 
ration. We are told that on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House there are many 
members who are quite ready to admit 


in their hearts and their intelligence to 
support some of the claims of the Peers 
as the most advanced Liberals who sup- 
port the Ministry of Mr. Asquith. It is 
therefore believed that a conference 
such as that now known to be in prepa- 
ration might be of real help to the Min- 
istry and indeed to the whole House, and. 
much more than that—to the whole 
country. But up to the time at which ] 
am now writing we have had no definite 
and authoritative statement with regard 
to the purposes of the Ministry. 

















HERMANN VEZIN. 


that the power of the House of Lords 
to deal with questions of imperial taxa- 
tion must be limited and the whole con- 
stitutional position of the Peers must be 
put to a final reconstruction. Of course, 
every one who knows anything about 
the general composition of the existing 
Opposition in the Commons must know 
that there are many men, tho sitting on 
the Tory benches and holding views gen- 
erally in consonance with the principles 
of Conservatism, are as little inclined 





As to the ultimate result of the pres- 
ent crisis, I do not myself believe there 
can be any serious doubt whatever. 
That the hereditary peerage represented 
in legislation by the House of Lords 
must be deprived, and soon, of the utter- 
ly unconstitutional claim to overrule the 
representative chamber on questions of 
finance and taxation is certain. Many 
members of the upper chamber itself are 
as well convinced of this as are the most 
Radical followers of Mr. Asquith in the 
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House of Commons. The reign of the 
new sovereign, King George V, is not 
therefore likely, so far as I can judge, 
to be long disturbed by this most impor- 
tant constitutional struggle. There are 
many conflicting conjectures as to the 
actual course which the policy of the 
Government is to take in dealing with 
this great historical question. The gen- 
eral hope is, I fully believe, that there 
may be no compromise, and if possible, 
no postponement, but that the final defi- 
nition of the legislative powers assigned 
to the hereditary chamber may be settled 
within the present session. 

A bright star has disappeared from 
the sphere of English literature and po- 
litical thought by the death of my dear 


old friend, Goldwin Smith. -That death,’ 


indeed, was not premature; Goldwin 
Smith had lived a long life and- had 
made the best use of it to its very end, 
and after the severe accident which be- 
fell him near his Canadian home some 


months ago we all felt sure that that efd . 


was soon to come. My appreciation of 


Goldwin Smith’s position and influence 
in literature and politics began .with my 


early life in London as a worker on the 
editorial staff of the Morning Star, the 
daily journal which then represented the 
political doctrines of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright. The great American 
Civil War was then going on, and the 
Morning Star was one of the few im- 
portant English daily journals which 
adopted and resolutely maintained the 
cause of the North and the utter con- 
demnation of slavery. Goldwin Smith 
was one of the few eminent English po- 
litical thinkers and teachers who, like 
John Stuart Mill, adopted that cause and 
held to it with faith and fidelity. Thus 
I naturally came to be one of his de- 
voted admirers and friends, and I hope 
I may say that I obtained his friendship. 
I kept up with him an occasional corre- 
spondence and an interchange of ideas 
during the years of his settlement in 
Canada, and I always looked out with 
the deepest interest to our regular inter- 
change of Christmas and New Year 
greetings. I was always cherishing ex- 
pectations of being able to pay a visit to 
the great patriot, philanthropist, thinker 
and scholar at his Canadian home, but 
the breakdown of health which came 


upon me some thirteen years ago soon 
clouded my anticipations of another visit 
to the American Continent and to Gold- 
win Smith. But I shall always regard 
it as one of the brightest events of my 
life that I understood and appreciated 
the intellect, the love of humanity, and 
the noble principles generally which in- 
spired the career of Goldwin Smith, and 
that I had the honor of being admitted 
to his friendship. The name of Prof. 
Goldwin Smith will live forever among 
the most honored names belonging to 
the reign of Queen Victoria. 

A career which is destined to have an 
abiding place in England’s history has 
come to its earthly close within the last 
few days by the death of Genera Beer Sir 
William Butler. The name of 
will ever -be associated- with that nee 
rable and to England for a fong.time 
most disastrous war~in South Africa 


--Wwhich ended in the establishment of that 


tage self-governing colony known, as 
e United States of South Africaz 
colony of Great Britain, with Lord. Gd. 
stone—Herbert Gladstone as we knew, 
him before—for its. first Governor.. 
General Butler had done all that man’ 
could do to prevent English statesman- 
ship from beitig hurried:into that strug- 
gle and to prevail upon-her to listen to | 
counsels of foresight and moderation, 
and not to yield to the clamorous 
promptings of that set of politicians 
who are now and will long be known 
only too well as the Jingoes.: Butler’s 
counsels prevailed in the end, but not 
until after a vast waste of life and treas- 
ure had been incurred. Among. my 
cherished memories is that of the last 
time that I had the honor and the pleas- 
ure of meeting General Butler. It was 
at a dinner party given in London by. my 
dear old friend, the late Sir John R. 
Robinson, then manager of the Daily 
News, and among the guests was the 
late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
afterward Prime Minister of a Liberal 
Government, and who, like General But- 
ler, has since then passed from this liv- 
ing world. 

An old acquaintance, or, indeed, I 
think I might say friend of mine, has 
just come to the end of his most active 
and most interesting career in the person 
of the late Sir George Newnes, whose 
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name is well known thruout the United 
States as the founder of many success- 
ful novel and brilliant experiments in 
journalism. He was the inventor, if we 
may thus put it, and the founder and 
conductor of Tit-Bits. The Tit-Bits was 
a new form of comic journalism; a form 
which might perhaps be described as 
that of journalism always comic, but at 
the same time always comic with a pur- 
pose. The venture proved a complete 
success in every sense in all countries 
where the English language was under- 
stood, and even found imitators in lands 
where the imitation had to be accom- 
plished or at least attempted in lan- 
guages foreign to the Briton. Sir 
George Newnes was much devoted to 
philanthropic work of many kinds, and 
he may be justly described, like the hero 
of Leigh Hunt’s poem, as “one who 
loved his fellow men.” 

The political atmosphere might be de- 
scribed just at present as somewhat 
overclouded and indeed sluggish. This, 
however, is only because everybody 
knows that a great storm is certain to 
come on soon, but no one knows as yet 
how soon it is to come or in what form 
it is to break out, and those who are 
concerned in the movements of the po- 
litical world do not care to waste any 
time in conjectures as to the form of a 
great convulsion which may at any mo- 
ment proclaim itself in its actual shape. 
We all know, of course, that the ques- 
tion at issue is the decisive struggle be- 
tween the House of Commons as it has 
been constituted during so many genera- 
tions and the House of Lords, which has 
quite recently asserted practically and 
for the first time its right to overrule 
and set aside a financial measure passed 
by a large majority in the representative 
chamber. The general desire of all ad- 
vanced Liberals is that the Government 
shall first of all insist on the passing of 
the recent Budget thru the House of 
Lords, and if needs be, that the Crown 
shall exercise its ever recognized consti- 
tutional right to create a number of new 
peers large enough to enable the Minis- 
try to force the acceptance of the Bud- 
get on the hereditary chamber, and then 
to pass on and carry ‘to completion the 
new measures designed to regulate for 
the future the powers of the Peers. 
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Now, I may say that I have never ob- 
served any evidences whatever in these 
islands of the existence of any political 
party which seriously desires to abolish 
altogether the second chamber of Parlia- 
ment, and put the government of this 
kingdom into the hands of the sovereign 
and the House of Commons. So far as 
I have ever been able to observe, even 
among the most extreme of Radicals 
and the representatives of labor, there is 
no desire whatever to abolish the second 
chamber. Nor do I know that even the 
most extreme of Radicals would. insist 
on the actual abolition of what we now 
describe as the upper chamber—that is, 
constituted exclusively of members be- 
longing to the peerage. But the desire 
is that if the second chamber is still to 
be filled with men belonging to the peer- 
age, it shall be constituted under entirely 
different conditions and qualifications 
from those which now belong to the 
House of Lords, and which have been 
exercised so often during our history 
with so despotic an authority as to bring 
the country again and again to the verge 
of a revolution. The sovereign has, of 
course, still the constitutional right to 
bring to an end the struggle between 
Lords and Commons by asserting his 
authority given to him by the constitu- 
tion and creating a number of new peers 
whose principles will allow them to out- 
vote the obstinate and anti-progressive 
Tory noblemen making up the majority 
in the upper chamber. This sovereign 
right may indeed have to be resorted to 
in the present instance, but it is not the 
sort of machinery which could seem to 
be regarded as in keeping with the prin- 
ciples and practices of a modern enlight- 
ened and progressive system of parlia- 
mentary administration. 

A genuine sensation has been ¢reated 
thruout Great Britain and Ireland by the 
death of Hermann Vezin, who was for 
many years one of the most popular and 
successful actors known to our theaters. 
His death has indeed created, no doubt, 
a like sensation thruout the United 
States. Hermann Vezin was actually 
born in Philadelphia, but he came of 
French parentage, and some of his 
ancestors had been forced to become 
emigrants from their native land because 
of political troubles. Hermann Vezin 
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had himself settled in London at an 
early period of his dramatic career, and 
soon won for himself a distinct success 
among metropolitan audiences. He be- 
came known principally by his interpre- 
tation of the great Shakespearean parts. 
He presented himself to London audi- 
ences soon after Macready had retired 
from the stage, and. he was for a time 
the dramatic comrade of Charles Kean. 
He played on, however, in these coun- 
tries, and also in the United States down 
to a much later date, and he appeared 
quite lately in “The School for Scandal” 
after he had passed his eightieth year. 
Soon after his health completely broke 
down, and we saw no more of him. I 
had the honor and the pleasure of know- 
ing Vezin well during many years, and 


After a Thousand Years 


found him a delightful companion, a 
man of many topics, and with an origin- 
ality of observation and varied illustra- 
tion which made you feel that you were 
getting some new ideas from him when- 
ever you had an opportunity of enjoying 
his society. He devoted much of what- 
ever leisured intervals he had to the giv- 
ing of lessons in elocution to young 
actors, and indeed also to any of the 
outer public who had or believed they 
had occasion to make speeches and were 
anxious to learn from such a teacher a 
manner in which to give the best effect 
to their spoken words. His name, I 
hope and believe, will always have an 
honorable place in the history of the 
British stage. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


BY JULIA TAFT BAYNE 


A THOUSAND years ago 
From all the nations rose one bitter cry,— 
“The world is old, so old, ’tis time to die”: 

Men with few words and slow 
Saw the great comet blazing in the sky, 

While priest and friar preached the judgment nigh. 


There was no serf so low 








But he had right and privilege to fly 

To Mother Church in penitential woe; 
There-was no prince bore haughty crest so high 
But with his “mea Culpa,” he must lie 

Prostrate beneath the altar-scourge’s blow 

A thousand years ago. 


Another thousand years 

God given to the nations, almost sped; 

And still we say the world is old and dead; 
Held by the olden fears, 

Still whispering of signs and omens dread, 

Famine and war, and blazing death o’erhead, 
Shall we do penance, fast and weep wild tears, 
Another thousand years? 








No, as this thousand years 
(Which in God’s sight is but as yesterday) 
Is ebbing from time’s silent shore away, 
Thank God for hope and joy that lifts and cheers, 
For all the licht that fills the world today. 
Look up, take courage, for the goal appears, 
After a thousand years! 


Hotprece, Nes, 
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HAULING IN A FIVE-HUNDRED-POUND MAN EATER. 


Sharking for Shagreen 


BY MAYN CLEW GARNETT 


F all living denizens of any size 
that inhabit the ocean, the shark 
is the most ubiquitous. He is 

nearly everywhere in salt water that is 
of sufficient depth to float him. 

But he abounds mostly in tropical and 
semi-tropical seas, where he grows to 
large size and develops an unusual appe- 
tite. 

Shagreen as it is used in the arts is 
his hide, and it presents many features 
for certain purposes that cannot be 
found in any other substances. There- 
fore the “sharker” can always count 
upon a certain market for the skin. 

Unlike any other fish, the shark has a 
hide of the greatest toughness. He has 


no scales, like the giant mackerel, horse 
mackerel or tuna; no blubber like the 





warmer-blooded porpoise or blackfish. 
His hide is tough as tanned leather while 
it is still upon his body, and seems to be 
made .expressly to withstand the attack 
of sharp teeth or tearing tusk, for it will 
neither tear nor cut except under great 
stress, and it possesses a certain amount 
of elasticity. Upon its surface are the 
small papillz which give it the appear- 
ance of coarse sand paper, and it is a 
good knife indeed that will go into a full- 
grown shark’s skin without turning its 
edge. Just beneath the skin is a flesh 
so tough, so gristly and stringy, that it is 
fit for nothing save to fertilize waste 
ground. There is no fat whatever upon 
even the stoutest shark. He is all mus- 
cle and tendon, a perfect machine for 
annihilating all things to be found afloat, 
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HAMMERHEAD SHARK. 


Fifteen feet in lenght. Weight nearly one ton. 
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for with his six rows of cutters in jaws 
set in a circular form, he can chop up 
anything that is not either of wood or 
iron without great trouble. His large 
throat enables him to swallow like a 
snake objects that can just go thru his 
jaws, so that even a small shark can bolt 
fifty to a hundred pounds of flesh with 
ease at one swallow. 

Sometimes sharks are savage, more 
often they are not, developing fierceness 
only under stress of great hunger or 
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He leaves no scraps, no after signs of 
his feast. He bolts all in sight and 
swims lazily away, devouring almost half 
his weight before quitting. 

The tales of savagery which are told 
of sharks are so varied, so wonderful 
and so absurd that there is no place for 
them in this article. A shark is the wolf 


of the ocean, but, like the wolf of the 
land, is as timid. He will come up to a 
boat and gaze upon her from a depth of 
a couple of fathoms with great impunity, 














THE FINISH OF A SHARK. 


among other deep-sea denizens with 
whom they have had much intercourse 
and know not to fear. Among fish a 
shark is absolutely fearless, and with 
bull-dog tenacity will attack and destroy 
all that comes within his scope. But he 
is lazy and will.seldom follow or chase 
swift fish, preferring to scavenge or wait 
until an unlucky chance befalls certain 
inhabitants about him. Then he will 
suddenly develop interest, and the deni- 
zen, no matter what, will be quickly and 
completely absorbed within the shark. 


but he knows perfectly well he is out of 
harm’s way. He will only take a baited 
hook after many minutes of careful 
scrutiny and then usually with a nibble 
and taste gentle and mild until he is sat- 
isfied that there is nothing to fear. Af- 
ter that he bolts the bait and makes away 
without delay. When the barb strikes 
home, there is no fish more desperate or 
more frightened, and for a short time he 
will fight boldly to escape. His move- 
ments are furious only for a time. When 
he knows he is caught he will give up 
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and come in to be killed with a docility 
so amazing that one is fairly astonished. 
Such tremendous power, such immense 
vitality, such huge fins and tails with 
which to make a desperate fight, and, 
more than all, such immense and power- 
ful jaws that make a lion’s seem tame in 
comparison. But he generally comes in 
after he is satisfied he is caught and can- 
not effect an escape. Many other fish 
die fighting furiously, struggling, strain- 
ing to the last to take any possible chance 
or to make their end as hard for their 
victorious adversary as possible. But 
Mr. Shark seldom shows “gameness.” 
He is caught and knows it and he comes 
up for the fatal shot that settles his ca- 
reer with a degree of resignation that is 
almost disgusting. The “sharker” hav- 
ing located his camp'near some pass or 
channel -in the reef makes his plans to 
catch his fish, take their hides and get 
away as soon as possible. Hooks vary- 
ing in size from a heavy six-inch nine- 
sixteenths to a two-inch drum hook are 
used. Line from the size of hambroline 
to the ordinary cod line is the kind pre- 
ferred. A harpoon or two and a couple 
of spears complete the fishing outfit and 
for a “killer” a shotgun with buckshot 
cartridges or a heavy rifle using a large 
soft lead bullet of not less than forty- 
five caliber, The shooting is all close up 
and the game huge in size. The shock- 
ing power is wanted and penetration is 
not. Often a fish is beaten to death with 
a bar to save ammunition if the fish can 
be brought close aboard to receive the 
blows. ‘ 

“Sharkers” generally fish as partners, 
two or three in a boat, each getting an 
equal share and one share going to the 
boat, so that two men in one boat get 
each one-third. The boat furnishes gas- 
oline and oil, lines, etc. Grub is staked 
equally. Often the boat’s expenses are 
first deducted and the remainder divided 
equally. This latter is the best way and 
the one used upon the East Coast along 
the Florida Reef. 

After selecting a spot near the cut in- 
fested. with sharks, the fishermen get 
their bait ready. This consists of any 
kind of fish large enough to tempt the 
appetite of the scavenger. The start.sea- 
ward is made upon the last of the ebb 
and the boat placed in some particular 


spot in reference to the runways of the 
fish coming in on the flood. Hooks are 
baited and the lines played out until the 
bait is far astern in the clear water of 
the reef. Some wandering scavenger 
soon scents the fish, the more so if it is 
a bit stale, and he soon pushes the mass 
of stinking carrion about with his snout. 
A shark does not turn upon his side 
when striking unless he sees fit to do so; 
he will as often bite “fin out” as any 
other, that is, with his dorsal fin clear of 
the sea and upright. But he will gen- 
erally turn upon his side and look up at 
the boat and its occupants as he goes 
past. Owing to the peculiar position of 
his eyes—they being placed far apart at 
the edge of his skull—he can see better 
when trying to observe things above him 
by raising his head at that side. The 
same peculiarity obtains in human beings, 
who generally raise their heads when 
trying to observe anything almost direct- 
ly above them. This most commonplace 


and ordinary mechanical necessity has 
given rise to the absurd yarns about 
sharks turning upon their backs before 
striking. The mouth being wide enough 


to open into an immense circular cavity, 
the fish has only to get his prey aligned 
with the opening to strike forward and 
snap the rows of cutting teeth upon the 
victim. The edge of each tooth is ser- 
rated and as sharp as a razor. 

After fooling around the bait, nosing 
it and sometimes taking hold of it gin- 
gerly, the shark will generally make a 
sudden resolve and bolt it. The fisher- 
man does not jerk the line right away. 
He lets the hook get well down into the 
creature’s mouth, for the skin inside is 
nearly as tough as the skin outside. As 
the fish sheers away, giving the man a 
chance to strike the hook sideways into 
the softer parts, the line is suddenly set 
solidly against the running fish. Nine 
times out of ten the barb will then enter 
and the fisherman braces himself and 
sinks the hook in with all his strength. 
Feeling himself caught the shark will 
generally make a sudden wild run for 
freedom. His full power is now upon 
the line, and he exerts it with such vigor 
that the small boat or launch is dragged 
bodily about and the line eased time and 
again in the most furious of his rushes. 
A turn is taken upon a cleat, for no man 
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can hold a full-grown shark, and after 
a few minutes the fish comes to the rea- 
sonable conclusion that he cannot make 
a getaway. His rushes become more 
and more easy to handle, and he leads 
gradually alongside. The other man 
now awaits his chance with the rifle. 

In very clear water a shark often re- 
fuses for some time to come close to a 
boat, where he can see perfectly what is 
going on. He will allow the hook to 


the victim’s zeal and weakens his inter- 
est in the struggle, which is nearly over. 
Another shot and the sea is darkened 
with the blood, and then the scavenger 
is let go to drift slowly off to the length 
of the line. After the bullet has had a 
chance to do its work the shark is hauled 
close aboard and a bowline slipped over 
the small of the tail, the hook is hauled 
until the head and jaws come high 
enough alongside to enable a hatchet to 














THE BEST CATCH OF THE SEASON. 


These seven sharks were all caught last winter by one man on one tide near the Ragged Keys on the east 
coast of Florida. 


lead him a few fathoms distant, but 
fight frantically to evade coming into 
close range. This is not considered neces- 
sary by the fisherman, who is satisfied to 
have him tow easily and almost placid- 
ly a few fathoms out. By giving a sud- 
den pull upon the line the shark will 
sheer off and come close to the surface, 
often breaking water in the effort to 
keep his distance. The rifle cracks and 
a heavy bullet gives a shock that abates 


chop the barb out, the bait is replaced 
and the next lurking denizen is awaited. 
Slinking slowly along the bottom another 
soon repeats the investigation of the new 
bait, and the scene is repeated until three 
or four monsters are fast alongside. 
Then the boat starts for the beach, where 
the skinning is done. 

To remove a shark’s skin may seem 
easy, but it is not. A heavy knife is 
used, and as fast as its edge turns upon 
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the hide it is replaced by another. The 
fish is split along the belly and disem- 
boweled. Then a circular cut is made 
just back of the slits or gills. One man 
hauls the leather and the other cuts un- 
der with the point of the knife until the 
skin comes off down to the “small” or 
that part near the tail. It is then cut 
loose and spread out to dry upon a 
frame. No meat is allowed to remain 
upon it, and it is the difficulty of: re- 
moving the lean meat next to it that 
makes the operation difficult. The under 
side of the hide is as white as snow, and 
it is in a full-grown shark about as thick 
as horsehide. The gray outside, with its 
flinty surface, is turned down and the 
green side exposed and rubbed with salt. 
It will dry in a few days to a substance 
almost as hard as wood. Sometimes the 
jaws are cut out or the backbone re- 
moved for trophies, but with the sha- 
green hunter the entire fish is generally 
thrown away. Some of the negro fish- 
ermen try out the liver, which produces 
a very good oil, the only fat apparently 
about the creature, the rest being all 
bone and sinew and fibrous lean meat. 


Sometimes a runway for the fish is es- 
tablished in some quiet lagoon which is 
unfrequented and the bottom offers op- 


portunities. Oftenthere appear pockets 
in the coral banks which hold deep pools 
of crystal water. At high tide there is 
enough water for the largest shark to 
swim into the pockets, where the offal is 
placed. When the tide falls the shoal 
between the deep water and the pocket 
becomes so shallow that no fish of any 
size can cross without showing part of 
his body clear. One man stations him- 
self with rifle and spear and the other 
drives out the fish from their feasting. 
If there has been no disturbance to ex- 
cite the sharks they will be found in the 
deep pockets and they will start wildly 


for the open-sea, thrashing and strug- 
gling across the shoal. By getting with- 
in a few dozen paces the hunter can stop 
them with the rifle before they get across 
and by the aid of his spear drag them 
close together, so ‘that a line can be 
passed and carried to the small boat to 
await the rising flood. 

Night fishing is sometimes the best 
when the fish have been frightened or 
the season late, but in the warmer 
weather daylight under a strong sun and 
cloudless sky are best. The less wind 
the better, for a shark takes to the deep 
sea whenever it comes on to blow with 
any force, and calm days he comes closer 
to the surface and nearer the shore. 

Skins bring various prices, according 
to their size and condition, but it is evi- 
dent that the market for shark hides will 
be much better when they are better 
known. Like the alligator skin of re- 
cent history, it will sooner or later have 
a vogue, and with the unlimited source 
of supply will last much longer than the 
skin of the much-sought saurian. Alli- 
gator hides now bring as high as fifteen 
dollars apiece for the largest size, but 
the demand has been dying out owing to 
the inability to supply them. There is 
no reason why shark skins should not be 
equally valuable, as they are much 
tougher, and while lacking the strange 
markings due to scales, they have many 
qualities found in no other skin. For 
trunks and bags they are superior to 
anything in the way of leather. 

A fisherman does not make much 
money out of any kind of fishing, and 
the sharker is no exception to the rule. 
His life upon the keys or desolate islands 
is primitive, but healthy, and he gener- 
ally is glad enough to get in with enough 
to buy bacon and meal to last the warm 
weather out. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLortpa. 
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Life Story 


speaks English like a native of France, and his characteristics of phraseology 


have been preserved in the transcription that follows. The reader, however, is unfortunate 
in that he must miss the tones, inflections, gestures, emotions with which the narrative was 
delivered to THe INDEPENDENT’S representative.—EpiTor. ] 


WAS born in France at the foot of 

| the Mountain Balon-d’Alsace, near 

the city of Belfort and the German 
frontier, forty-seven years ago. 

Some say my name is not French but 
Spanish. I do not know. My grand- 
father was a charcoal burner up in the 
mountains, but my father had a mill—a 
saw mill—at the foot of the mountains 
where he sawed the lumber for houses 
and furniture, mostly pine, but some- 
times hardwood like maple. 

Our family, at the time I was born, 
was pretty well off, but my parents were 
not educated, and somehow they fall 
into the hands of an intriguer, a villain, 
cheat, scoundrel. My father had bor- 
rowed some money, and when the paper 
came to be looked at, it said he was to 
make the payment every month. He 
thought it was to be once a year only. 

Then commenced the great struggle of 
my father to make these payments. My 
parents were too much for Catholicism. 
They gave to the church. They prayed, 
they paid for masses all the time. Too 
much bigotry! God never helped them. 

My father he worked and worked and 
prayed and prayed, but it was all no 
good. Down, down, down, deeper and 
deeper in that bad man’s debt, and he 
had no mercy, that terrible man. 

At last we were ruined. We lost our 
home, our mill, all, all, everything. And 
there were those glad to see us fall 
down, and glad to shake hands with that 
bad man. And my father they call don- 
key, and say it serve him right for not 
to look out sharp. 

What would you have? It is the way 
of the world. My parents succumb be- 
cause they believe too much in good and 
truth and the help of God, and there we 
were left, at last, outside in the road, 
with nothing but our old cow “Ramaie” 
and the few things in the car. 

This was in Louis Philippe’s time, and 
the government was paying people to go 
to Algeria, and so we went, like Gypsies, 
in the car, with the cow pulling us. 


There were six of us children with 
father and mother—five boys and one 
girl—the eldest my brother of twelve 
years. I was only six years. My grand- 
parents had long been dead, and we only 
left behind an uncle. He would not 
come, At every city we came to the gov- 
ernment gave us money, and it was not 
so bad, that Gypsying in the car, It was 
a covered car like that of the Gypsies. 
Mother cooked our meals by the road- 
side, and we all slept in the car at night. 

It might have been a good time for us 
children, going thru the country that 
way, but mother was so severe with us, 
and beat us so hard for so little. Mother 
was a large woman, as tall as father, 
and she hurt very much when she beat 
us to drive the sin out. Father never 
beat us at all. Perhaps he was not so 
much religious, 

The cow “Ramaie” suffered most. He 
not get the proper thing to eat, and grow 
thinner aid thinner till my father he sell 
him in Arbois for 5 francs. 

Then it was my father and the oldest 
brother to pull the car from city to city, 
Besancon, Chalons, Lyons. May be 
fifty, sixty miles. They took two weeks. 

My father he was sick from the pull- 
ing, and when Lyons come he go to the 
hospital, and the sisters like him, he so 
religious. Then mother she go to visit hos- 
pital and bring the things to my father, 
and pretty soon he grow worse, and then 
one day he say to her: 

“You need not to bring it more, the 
things for me. Just now the sisters say 
I may smoke as much as I like because 
the Doctor he tell that pretty quick I be 
so and so.” 

Then in three days 
dead. 

My mother afterwards she do wash 
and clean—work out by the day, and all 
us children we have to work, too, in fac- 
tory where we make Io and I5 cents a 
day. I was six year old and I became a 
tirer les couleurs in a silk printing fac- 
tory. I had to handle a big color brush 
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and help print the silk. In the winter 
time it was very hard when I and the 
other boys go in the yard and wash the 
brushes. The cold and the wet split our 
hands until they bleed, and we were 
very small and miserable. In the winter 
time it was twelve hours that we worked, 
and in the summer time often it was six- 
teen hours a day. 

All the time mother beat us-for our 
sins, and all the time she gave money to 
the priest for masses for the repose of 
my father’s soul—one franc a time. The 
only one of us who went to school was 
my younger brother who could not 
work. There was something the matter 
with him at his birth. His feet bent 
under him and his hands did not do what 
he wanted. Mother could not have been 
well when he was born. He was three 
years younger than me and by the time 
he was old enough to go to work a cer- 
tain advocate, who had observed how re- 
ligious mother was and how much money 
she gave to the church, made the Chris- 
tian Brothers take him in their school. 
He learned to read and write and say 
his catechism, but it was all no good. 
After his first communion, when he was 
only twelve years of age, the advocate 
made the Christian Brothers apprentice 
my brother to a shoemaker who was 
paid one hundred francs to teach him. 
He had no strength and soon died of 
misery. 

We others of the family kept growing 
all the time in spite of the hard work. I 
was at the silk printing factory for three 
years. At first I only got five cents a 
day, afterwards ten cents. 

Then mother found another place for 
me where I got fifteen cents a day in a 
button factory. The boss was horrible, 
immoral, a beast. He told bad stories 
before the little boys. Such things! He 
beat us, too! Ugh! 

I was there till I became fourteen 
years of age, still getting only fifteen 
cents a day, then, one summer, there 
was no work for me. Mother was very 
angry that I had no work, and she beat 
and kicked me till I thought: 

“Maybe it is not so bad every place as 
here.” 

Then I ran away to the country to a 
farm where one of my brothers had 
been. The farmer gave me work and 


for the first time 1 knew what it was to 
be happy. I was to keep the cows in, to 
rake the hay, and thresh the wheat—all 
such things. The good country was all 
about me and there was plenty of food 
and wine, for the farmer was fair. 

I grow strong and I think. I see the 
other people that could read and write. 
I want to go to school, so I make back 
to Lyons and get place in restaurant, 
first time to wash the glasses, then to 
wait, and by and by there were cus- 
tomers who would have no other to wait. 
They could see I had it in me to make 
great waiter. 

I stay there till I save 300 francs— 
tho, like my brothers, I was sending 
my mother ten francs a month. I 
say to myself “Now here is the winter. 
I must learn.” I went and saw a pro- 
fessor where my brother used to go at 
night, and I bargained that for 30 francs 
a month he would let me sit all day in 
his schoolroom and listen to the children. 

After three or four months the pro- 
fessor say that if I make the competi- 
tion I could take first prize from all the 
children, but I could not wait. My 
money was gone, and the restaurant sent 
to say if I want my place I must come 
back. 

So back again to the restaurant, and 
there I work another two years and save 
more money, and then I think again: 

The foreman of the waiters every- 
where he have to talk English. So I 
say, “I go, learn to talk English. Then 
maybe I get it, foreman of waiters.” 

Then I go to London and get a place 
there. The boss do something with the 
Atlantic cable. I was butler and every- 
thing else, and as I not know the lan- 
guage, the mistress she teach. She was 
good woman and they like me. I was 
there twenty-three months, and when I 
go away she give me fine character. 

I would not stay in the second place. 
They wanted that I should brush the 
shoes of the maid. Pah! 

I soon got a place in the family of an 
American engineer, a large house with 
nine children and twelve servants. I was 
the butler, and was soon on good terms 
with every one, especially the Missus. 
She was very intelligent woman. She 
like me. 

Butler is soul of domestic establish- 











ment. He stand in middle responsible 
for all order. He is between servants 
and masters, and it depend on him that 
things are to go well. A good, faithful 
butler will tell all that the servants are 
saying so that the mistress may know 
how it goes. Perhaps the coachman 
will come back from driving the master, 
and will say: 

“Blank his eyes, he went in to dinner 
in that place and left me sitting outside 
in the cold for three hours.” 

The mistress she always want to know 
what the servants say about them, and 
that is right, too. And if you do not 
tell, why you do not stay long. The 
butler he watches the servants to see that 
they do not waste—the cook especially. 
He is like foreman over servants and 
like one of family. Of course the Missus 
she would not ask the butler what ser- 
vants say. No, that: would be to put 
herself down. For she would not ask 
where the master he go when he go out, 
but there are some things that people 
like to know without asking, and the 
wise man he know those things. 

After I leave that family it was to Re- 
gent’s Park I go. A very grand-looking 
woman, Mrs. W., engaged me, and she 
be very particular about my character. 
There were ten other servants, and they 
tell me soon how it was in that place. It 
is a fine large house, and the Mr. W. he 
was great whisky man, very celebrated 
in all the papers, but he only come there 
sometimes. Other times there was an- 
other man, a Major ——. .When Mr. 
W. he drive up to the house, Major 
he go out the back door. All the servants 
know and they tell me. I not like that 
place. I disgusted. It was too low. 

So I only stay little time. Then I go 
to grand big house in South Kensington. 
There was good order in this house, and 
tho plenty of work I like the place well. 
The lady had big heart. She not hear 
the small servants’ tales. A good ladv 
make cheerful to all in the house. 

I went next to a family that had two 
houses. I got to them thru advertise- 
ment in the Times. The Missus look so 
fierce when she talk to me that I never 
thought I would stay, and I was very in- 
dependent. I ask for 50 pounds a year. 
She say. “Too high.” I say, “I bring 
another man, fine, tall, for 30 pounds.” 
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She say, “Can you recommend him?” J 
say, “I best bring him to you so you can 
see.” So we came the next day, but he 
not speak English, and she will not en- 
gage, and she write to me to be here in 
the morning, so that the gentleman will 
see me. I come alone next morning. 
He look at me right in the eye, and thev 
talk, and then she say, “When can you 
come?” I say, “Any time.” “Come then 
and serve the dinner,” she say. I served 
the dinner that afternoon and they were 
pleased. She say, “Go and fetch your 
box.” The servants tell me she keeps 
nobody, she very bad temper, so I ready 
to skip, and pretty soon we have scrap. 
She did not like the plate I put on the 
table. I say, “I did not know,” and she 
say, “Well, you ought to know.” TI say, 
“Do not get so high. If you do not like 
it, pay me. I’m off.” She won’t answer 
and left me. I began to pack. Then she 
had scrap with cook, and the cook left 
them. I did not see her since and she 
not bring my money. The butcher came. 
and T say, “Come back at half past five 
o'clock.” He came and I have no orders. 
Then I say to myself: 

“The boss, he good fellow, I won’t let 
him starve.” So I cook dinner myself. 
I make soup with consommé tapioca, fish 
broiled, and I roast nice chicken and 
force it with thyme and herbs, a way that 
the cook did not know. At half past six 
o’clock there was still no word from 
missus, and at seven the boss come and 
I serve dinner. The boss and missus 
they have some talk in their rooms, and 
the boss come to me and I say: 

“The cook has left and I thought J 
would serve the dinner. You are not the 
cause of all these misfortunes.” 

So he sat down and have that dinner, 
and then he sent me to the cellar for two 
bottles of Chateau Margeaux, one for 
him and one for me, and the next day. 
instead of giving me the sack, the boss 
told me it was all right, to keep on the 
same way. But the lady she not speak 
to me for two weeks, and after that she 
would not bother with the housekeeping. 
She let me manage and give all the 
orders, and she was most pleasant all the 
time. 

Then it went on smoothly. We go to 
Eastbourne, their country place, and thev 
keep changing their cooks, for the boss 
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like my cooking. When it came hot 
summer I was left alone in the house for 
four months, except that now and then 
the boss’s brother-in-law would come and 
stay a day and a night and I took care 
of him. I had charge of everything. 
The lady like it that she could come in 
pantry or kitchen any time and find al- 
ways cleaner than drawing-room. She 
used to say, “He’s funny, that French- 
man.” 

I was five years with those people and 
they trust me always. 

By and by I say to myself, “I like to 
go back to France,” so I take my money 
that I have saved and make back to 
Paris, and there I buy a restaurant and 
café on the Rue Nazarath near La Porte 
St. Denis. I have again the misfortune 
of my family, for I fall into the hands 
of grand cheat. He bring me to the place 
and show it to me. Great business, every 
table full, people eating and drinking. 
It look fine. I say I take it and I pay 
down 5,000 francs. But behold! These 
people that I see eating and drinking 
they were all hired to make that effect 
for me so that I buy that place. It was 


place of bad name where the gambling 


was done, and two days after I buy the 
police come and lock it up, and I was 
ruined. Then I go after the agent, but 
they say they have nothing to do, the 
other fellow he have the money, and the 
other fellow he have gone away, for I 
pay cash. 

I have only few francs left and I have 
for a time the great despair as I stand 
there in Paris ruined—like my family, 
always. 

Then something within me say, “Why 
you not to America, the land of the mil- 
lionaires and bad cooking.” By this time 
I was great cook. 

So here I come and the first place I 
get is for a man that write in the paper. 
He just come from Europe where he left 
his wife and he very gay. Every day 
with high boots he ride horseback in the 
park and he catch the eye of a multi- 
millionairess and pretty soon they good 
friends, for she have arrange with her 
husband that whenever she in America 
he must be in Europe, and whenever she 
in Europe he must be in America. 

Then the man he hire new house and 
put me in it and he and the lady meet 


there three times a week and have great 
feasts that I cook. 

She give me orders that never at any 
time must I serve cabbage, but I only 
smile. I cut the cabbage up in long 
strips and bleach it by boiling for ten 
minutes and serve it with partridge, and 
pretty soon she came down to me in the 
kitchen and say, “Jean, that was heaven- 
ly. I never again will say against cab- 
bage. Never before do I eat so much.” 

She come to that place in daylight with 
her carriage and fine horses and three 
dogs that cost $30,000. She was very 
brave lady and give me many presents. 

After that I went to a villa near Plym- 
outh. The boss was a Jewish banker, 
and we were five servants with a coach- 
man. 

Then to the establishment of a railroad 
president who is very well known in this 
country. I found there a housekeeper 
that would not do. I was chef. The 
housekeeper she had young man that 
came to see her that she want to make 
more than the boss himself. I must cook 
for this young man better than the boss. 
One day there remained but filet of beef. 
She went to ice box, help herself and 
made me cook it, and a partridge, too. 
Pretty soon railroad man he turn up 
hungry and want lunch, and she sav 
there was nothing. Then come row, and 
I was supposed not to be good cook be- 
cause there was nothing in the house. 

I could see that they were angry, and 
I say to myself I not want to work there 
any more, and pretty. soon the house- 
keeper she come to me and want poulard 
en chaudfroid for supper. It was then 
half past one o’clock. Theré was no 
chicken in the house and I say we not 
have time. This takes time to do. But 
she say it must be done by six o’clock. 
That chicken not come to the house until 
half past two o’clock, and how can I do 
the thing? It must be braised in a 
brazier first, then put on ice, then cut in 
eight pieces and the juice poured over 
upon it, and then put. in the cooler. I 
knew it could not be done well. She say 
also she must have boudins a la Riche- 
lieu (the supreme of chicken) and eclair 
of chocolate. It was all a mishap. 
Dreadful. That woman she ruin my 
reputation as chef. The poulard that 
come on the table—what they call in 
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English mess, ugh! Railroad boss very 
mad. Me too. I wrote letter thru the 
post to missus (she was in house but I 
fear housekeeper get my letter if I send 
thru maid) and told her all. That the 
housekeeper she sent for the chicken at 
half past two o’clock and that house- 
keeper she is not capable of bossing me, 
for I am honorable man and I will not 
have it. Then I am dismissed, but four 
days after the housekeeper, too, she 
went. The missus, she sent me first for 
she want to keep the rank and discipline 
of the servants, and so she sent me away 
tho she know that I am the right. 

My next place was on a yacht of the 
New York Yacht Club three months of 
the summer time. Here I was under an 
English steward who was great drinker 
like all other English. He all the time 
creep to the boss, but great tyrant with 
the servants. I was chef with two cooks 
under me. The company was the smart 
set. Qur boss was single; our parties 
sixteen, ten, twelve at a time. In New 
Haven one time the captain watched the 
steward come on board, and saw there 
was blood on his shirt and on his face. 
The captain came near and saw that he 
had been drinking and fighting, so he was 
discharged, and then another steward 
came and brought his own cooks with 
him, and I was to leave. 

I go next to another yacht, a big yacht 
where I have three cooks under me, and 
they give big parties. The boss was a 
Philadelphia millionaire. and I get $90 
a month. He was a good man to work 
for and I stayed until the end of the sea- 
son. 

Then to Hotel N. for the winter time. 
I was night chef and I did not like it. 
It was more common and the help mostly 
Italian. Not so clean. They do not wash 
their hands before they touch the meat. 
Next spring I get chef on the yacht 
““W. .’ owned by a big banker. I had 
two assistants under me. This man he 
have marry old spinster of Newport 
whom they call Empress Josephine, for 
she dress like the Empress. She talk to 
me very polite and ask me to make some 
cakes, and she very much pleased. I stay 
there this season getting $100 a month. 

Next I get place in Thirtieth street. 
Two bachelors alone. One was theatri- 
cal writer. He had made plays which 


were of French things, and I tell him the 
French, so I have to do with those plays. 
They have sometimes party there. In 
the winter time they were both sick and 
I give them the medicines and their 
meals. When cured they both go away, 
but I stay in the apartment, tho I have 
no orders. Two days after a fire break 
thru next door at two o'clock in the 
morning and flames were blowing in. I 
was very much afraid. Then I said, “I 
am glad to be here.” I get out the most 
expensives to take away, but then the 
fire went off. Well, the next day at the 
same hour the fire come back again. I 
say that I thought it impossible. I took 
all that was in bureau and chest. The 
flames were getting bigger and bigger. 
I pack up all the best clothes and the 
papers and began to run with the pack- 
ages. The eight firemen come, and 
Croker, who say there was no danger, 
it all out. The boss sent me a word of 
congratulation to say: “You behave 
yourself well.” 

Then one of the gentlemen got very 
sick. He go to Hot Springs try to cure, 
but got worse. They sent him back to 
New York and he died. Then I had to 
leave, as the other one could not afford 
to pay full price. 

Now I am great chef. All the mil- 
lionaires know my cooking and some say, 
“There is none like him—no, not in all 
America.” I go to the market. I buy 
some common things, then I come back 
to the kitchen and in an hour behold! I 
have make something so fine, so delicate, 
that the real gourmand he rise from the 
grave to devour it. 

But I do not like chef in this country. 
The rich people here they do not know 
that chef has a soul, that he is an artist. 
as a poet or a painter. They look upon 
chef as only animal, cattle. I am awfully 
sensible and the despise I cannot bear it. 
I have never been drunkard, debauchée. 
roué, money gambler. I have no pleas- 
ure in wrongdoing. 

My pleasure it is in the books, the 
medicine, the philosophy and the history. 
So I will be butler again, for the butler 
he lead the intellectual life. 

I do not go to church because I am not 
hypocritical. I am on the side of Dar- 
win. What do we know? The world 
whirls around 24,000 miles a minute, and 
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we do not know where we are going or 
where we come from. They tell us that 
Jupiter created the world, but it is best 
to say we do not know. 

I thought one time that I would get 
married. The butler who not marry he 
have often to endure the persecution of 
the maid, who know not why he should 
be bachelor, and think to lay a snare. 
In England, where he dress in the grand 
uniform, it is not so much to blame the 
women, for he look very fine, and even 
here, where he not wear the crimson or 
the yellow, he still grand figure, and the 
ladies smile on him. So'I think to get 
married, but girl’s mother she not like it 
that I am philosopher and I am still 
single. 

I am citizen of this country now and 
will not go back to France, tho it make 
me pain at first to see the new aristocrats 
here how they live like pig in a palace 
not knowing what to do, so that the serv- 
ants are laughing and saying “Ma 
boule!”—“he is crazy!” or “he is a 
farmer from Cincinnati.” 

I have seen guests at a millionaire’s 
table trying to eat the crust of salambo 
and others drinking the mint from the 
finger bowl, while the waiters turn their 
backs so that it may not be seen that they 
laugh. 

But still it is the good country, and as 
to the new aristocrats they will learn. 
My philosophy tell me that suffering is 
the great teacher, and the new aristo- 
crats suffer from their servants. I never 
saw such robbers, especially the English. 

There is a great mansion on Fifth ave- 
nue near Sixtieth street where the serv- 
ants are eight men and twenty-five girls. 
The boss is very rich and very celebrate 
and thev give grand parties, and after the 
guests leave the supper table the waiters 
plunder it—peaches that cost $3 each, 
cigars that cost $1, the finest wines and 
grapes, whole fowls—all such things— 


the waiters juggle them away in their 
napkins. They take them to the cellar 
or pantry and hide, for themselves and 
their girls—for every waiter have his 
girl. 

One girl, who has been in that house 
twenty years, and tells on all the others, 
is herself the big thief. She once stole 
a ten pound tenderloin of beef to give 
her hairdresser. She is stealing all the 
time, yet because the mistress listens to 
her she got one of the greatest chefs in 
the country sacked because he told her to 
keep her place. 

It is good to be butler in this country 
where you have the nice family, tho the 
best place is with the real gentleman ‘in 
England. Still here the money is twice 
as much. 

The ‘English have good butlers, and 
some think that they are the only good 
butlers, but that is not true. French 
make better where they have the train- 
ing, because the English can never have 
the French grace and artistic. The very 
essence of butler’s duty is, do the thing 
gently, without asking. You must know 
what they want all the time without in- 
terrupting their conversation. You must 
tell the other servants by the eye, by the 
lifting of a finger, so that all runs smooth 
as if there were no servants and yet 
wants are all supplied. Our steps are all 
counted. We never hurry, yet never are 
slow. We watch everything yet seem 
not to be there at all, for we are never 
in the way, and if the boss makes us a 
compliment we do not laugh like a fool 
but receive it with the sobriety of respect 

In the time of Louis XIV France had 
great butlers because there were great 
establishments that could train and em- 
ploy them, but now in France the great 
fortunes have scattered themselves by the 
right of equalitv, and so we find that the 
English butler he have the fame. 


New Yor« Cirv. 





“The Worm Striving to Be Man” 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


ITH what different feelings we 
\W look upon the physical crea- 
tion in the light of the theory 
of evolution from the feelings with 
which our fathers looked upon it! Evo- 
lution makes the universe alive. In its 
light we see that mysterious potency of 
matter itself, that something in the clod 
under foot that justifies Emerson’s au- 
dacious line of the “worm striving to be 
man.” We are no longer the adopted 
children of the earth, but her own real 
offspring. 

In imagination stand off in vacant 
space and see the earth rolling by you, a 
huge bubble with all its continents and 
seas and changing seasons and countless 
forms of life upon it, and remember that 
you are looking upon a great cosmic or- 
ganism, pulsing with the vital currents 
of the universe, and that what it holds 
of living forms were not arbitrarily im- 
posed upon it from without, but vitally 
evolved from within, and that man him- 
self is one of its products as literally as 
are the trees that stand rooted to the 
soil. Revert to the time when life was 
not, when the globe was a half incan- 
descent ball, or when it was a seething, 
weltering waste of heated water, before 
the land had yet emerged from the 
waves, and yet you and I were there in 
the latent potencies of the chemically 
and dynamically warring elements. We 
were there, the same as the heat and 
flame are in the coal and wood and the 
explosive force of the powder is in the 
grains. The cosmic chemistry in due 
time brought us forth, started us on the 
long road that led from the amcebe up 


to man, There have been no days of 
creation. Creation has been a continu- 
ous process, and the creator has been 
this principle of evolution inherent in 
all matter. 

Man himself was born of this prin- 
ciple. His genealogy finally runs back 
to the clod under his feet. One has no 
trouble in accepting the old Biblical ac- 
count of his origin from the dust of the 
earth when one views that dust in the 
light of modern science. 

Man is undoubtedly of animal origin. 
He is embraced in the same zoological 
scheme as are all other creatures, and 
did not start as man any more than you 
and I started with our present stature, 
or than the earth sprang from chaos as 
we now behold it. 

His complete physical evolution must 
have been achieved thousands of cen- 
turies ago, but his full mental and spir- 
itual evolution is not yet. 

I think of his physical evolution as ~ 
completed when he assumed the upright 
attitude or passed from a quadruped to 
a biped, which must of itself have been 
a long, slow process. Probably our 
whole historic period would form but a 
fraction of this cycle of unrecorded time. 
Man’s complete emergence from the 
lower orders, so that he stood off in 
sharp contrast to them in his physical 
form probably occurred in later Tertiary 
times, and what the meaning of this 
stretch of time is in human years we can 
only conjecture. During this cycle of 
numberless centuries till the dawn of 
history, man’s development was mainly 
mental. He left the brute creature be- 
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hind because his mind continued to de- 
velop after his physical form was com- 
plete, while the brute stood still. Whence 
the impulse that sent man forward? 
Why was one animal form endowed with 
the capacity for endless growth and de- 
velopment, and all the others denied it? 
Ah! that is the question of questions. 
Compared with the development of his 
bodily powers, man’s mental and spir- 
itual growth has been very rapid. He 
seems to have been millions of years in 
getting his body, while he has been only 
millenniums in getting his reason and in- 
telligence. What progress since the 
dawn of history! Compare the Germans 
of the time of Tacitus, or the Gauls of 
the time of Czsar, or the Britons of the 
time of Hadrian with the people of those 
countries today. 

We are apt to speak of man’s emer- 
gence from the lower orders as if it was 
a simple thing, almost like the going 
from one country into another. But try 
to think what it means; try to think of 
the slow transformation, of the long, 
toilsome road even from the half-way 
house of our simian ancestors. If we 
do not give him the benefit of the sud- 


den mutation theory of the origin of 
species, then think of the slow process, 
hair by hair, as it were, by which a 
tailed, apelike arboreal animal was trans- 
formed into a hairless, tailless, erect, 


tool-using, fire-using, speech-forming 
animal. We see in our own day in the 
case of the African negro, that centuries 
of our northern climate have hardly any 
appreciable effect toward making a white 
man of him; nor, on the other hand, 
has exposure to the tropical sun had 
much more effect in making a negro of 
the white man. Probably it would take 
ten thousand years or more of these con- 
ditions to bleach the pigments out of the 
one skin and put them in the other. 

The most marvelous thing about man’s 
evolution is the inborn upward impulse 
in some one low organism that rested 
not till it reached its goal in him. The 
mollusk remains, but some impulse went 
out from the mollusk that begat the fish. 
The fish remains, but some impulse went 
out from the fish that begat the amphib- 
ian. The amphibian remains, but some 
impulse went out from the amphibian 
that begat the reptile. The reptile re- 


mains, but some impulse went out from 
the reptile that begat the mammoth ; and 
so on up to man. Man must have had a 
specific line of descent. One golden 
thread must connect him with the lowest 
forms of life. And the wonder is that 
this golden thread was never snapped or 
lost thru all the terrible vicissitudes of 
the geologic ages. But I suppose it is just 
as great a wonder that the line of de- 
scent of the horse, or the sheep, or the 
dog, or the bird, was not snapped or lost. 
Some impulse or tendency was latent or 
potential in the first unicellular life that 
rested not till it eventuated in each of 
these higher forms. Did any terrestrial 
or celestial calamity endanger the line of 
descent of any of the higher creatures? 
Was any form cut off in the world-wide 
crustal disturbances of the earth at the 
end of paleozoic and mesozoic time, 
when so many forms of animal life ap- 
pear to have been wiped out, that might 
in time have given birth to a kind unlike 
or superior to any now upon the earth? 
Species after species have become ex- 
tinct, whole orders and families have 
gone out, often rather suddenly. Why 
we know not. Why the line of man’s 
descent was not cut off, who knows? It 
is a vain speculation. There can be little 
doubt that in early Tertiary times our 
ancestor was a small, feeble mamma}, 
maybe of the lemur, maybe of the mar- 
supial kind, powerless before the great 
carnivorous mammals of that time, and 
probably escaping them by his greater 
agility, maybe by his arboreal habits. 
The ancestor of the horse was also a 
small creature at that time, not larger 
than a fox. It was not cut off; the line 
of descent seems complete to the horse 
of our day. Small beginnings seem to 
be the rule in all provinces of life. Little 
doubt that the great mammals of our 
day—the elephant, the whale, the lion. 
etc.—all had their start in small forms. 
Many of these small forms have been 
found. But a complete series of any of 
the animal forms that eventuated in any 
of the dominant species is yet wanting. 
It is quite certain that the huge, the 
gigantic, the monstrous in animal, as in 
vegetable life, lies far behind us. Is it 
not quite certain that evolution in the 
life of the globe has run its course, and 
that it will not again bring forth reptiles 
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or mammals of the terrible proportions 
of those of past geologic ages? Nor 
ferns, nor mosses, nor as gigantic tree: 
as those of carboniferous times. Prob 
ably the redwoods of the Far West, the 
gigantic sequoias, are the last race of 
gigantic trees. The tide of life of the 
globe is undoubtedly at the full. The 
tlood has no doubt been checked many 
times. The glacial periods, of which 
there seem to have been several in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, and in different 
geological periods, no doubt checked 
it when it occurred. But the tide 
as a whole must have steadily risen, 
because ‘the progression from lower to 
higher forms has gone steadily forward. 
The lower forms have come along; 
Nature has left nothing behind. The 
radiates, the articulates, the mollusca, 
etc., are still with us, but in the midst of 
these the higher and higher forms have 
been constantly appearing. The great 
biological tree has got its growth. Many 
branches and twigs have died and 
dropped. off, and many more will do so, 
are doing so before our eyes, but I can- 
not help doubting that any new branches 
of importance are yet to appear—no 
new families or orders: of birds, or 
fishes, or reptiles, or mammals. The 
horse, the stag, the sheep, the dog, the 
cat, etc., as we know them, are doubtless 
the end of the series. One arrives at 
this conclusion upon general principles. 
Life as a whole must run its course or 
reach its high-water mark, the same as 
life in its particular phases. Man has 
arrived and has universal dominion; all 
things are put under his feet. The des- 
tiny of life upon the globe is henceforth 
largely in his hands. Not even he can 
avert the final cosmic catastrophe which 
physicists foresee, and which, according 
to Professor Lowell, the beings upon 
Mars are now struggling to ward off. 
Man has taken his chances in the clash 
of forces of the physical universe. No 
favor has been shown him, or is shown 
him today, and yet he has come to his 
estate. He has never been coddled; fire, 
water, frost, gravity, hunger, death, have 
made and still make no exceptions in his 
favor. He is on a level with all other 
animals in this respect. He has his life 
and well-being on the same terms as do 


the fowls of the air and the beasts of 
the fields. 

The physical evolution of man, as I 
have said, is no doubt complete. He will 
never have wings, or more legs, or 
longer arms, or a bigger brain. The 
wings and the extra legs and the keener 
sense he has left behind him. His de- 
velopment henceforth must be in the 
mental and spiritual. He is bound to 
have more and more dominion over 
Nature, and see more and more clearly 
his own relation to her. He will in time 
completely subdue and possess the earth. 
Yes, and probably exhaust her? But he 
will see in time that he is squandering 
his inheritance and will mend his ways. 
He will conserve in the future as he has 
wasted in the past. He will learn to con- 
serve his own health. He will banish 
disease ; he will stamp out all the plagues 
and scourges, thru his scientific knowl- 
edge; he will double or treble the length 
of life. Man has undoubtedly passed 
thru and finished certain phases of 
his emotional and mental development. 
He will never again be the _ re- 
ligious enthusiast and fanatic he has 
been in the past; he has not wor- 
shipped his last, but he has _ wor- 
shipped his best. He will build no more 
cathedrals ; he will burn no more martyrs 
at the stake. His religion as such is on 
the wane. But his humanitarianism is 
a rising tide. He is becoming less and 
less a savage, revolts more and more at 
the sight of blood and suffering. The 
highly religious ages were ages of blood 
and persecution. Man’s tenderness for 
man has vastly increased. The sense of 
the sacredness of human life has in- 
creased as his faith in his gods has de- 
clined. He has grown more human as 
he has grown less superstitious. Sci- 
ence has atrophied his faith, but it has 
softened his heart. His fear of Nature 
has given place to love. Man never 
loved as he does now. He has with- 
drawn his gaze from heaven and fixed 
it upon the earth. As his interest in 
other worlds has diminished his interest 
in this has increased. As the angels 
have departed, the children have come 
in 


When the nations, too, cease to be sav- 
age and selfish, and become altruistic, 
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then the new birth of humanity will 
actually have occurred. As an artist and 
a creator of beautiful forms, man has also 
had his day; he loved the beautiful, the 
artistic or the ornamental long before he 
loved the true and the just. He was 
proud before he was kind; he was chiv- 
alrous before he was decent; he was tat- 
tooed before he was washed; he was 
painted before, he was clothed; he built 
temples before he built a home; he sacri- 


ficed to his gods before he helped his 
neighbor; he was heroic before he was 
self-denying; he was devout before he 
was charitable. We are losing the sav- 
age virtues and vanities and growing in 
the grace of all the humanities, and this 
process will doubtless go on, with many 
interruptions and setbacks, of course, till 
the kingdom of love is at last fairly 
established upon the earth. 


West Park, N. Y. 


The. Fairy Realm 


BY WILLIAM R. BENET 


Ou we smiled our silent pity when they mocked our faith as fond! 
Well we knew the stately city past the bounding of Beyond— 

All its streets with sunshine glowing, 

All its towers with banners flowing— 
We were going, we were going to its jasper gates beyond! 


There the mages flout at sages—and the knights-at-arms are there: 
And the little Princess Wildrose, letting down her golden hair 

In the night of dreams and roses, 

When her casement latch uncloses 
To the Prince the tale supposes climbs its shimmering like a stair. 


There are flagons, there are dragons, there rings Merlin’s mystic tune! 
There are wizards, weirdsome lizards, and the gardens of the Moon— 
Fairy kings in strange disguises— 
And such combats and surprises! 
Harps and flowers and haunted bowers—magic cap and magic shoon! 


There the centuried sleepers waken; spells encoil or set one free, 
And the gold-leaved trees are shaken with a rune of mystery— 


And forever and forever 


Float fair sirens on the river, 


Sing bright maidens by the river, spinning silks 0’ glamourie! 


Oh the blue, blue sea that shimmers from a golden, golden shore! 
And the jeweled state that glimmers thru each pillared palace door! 
Forest depths of glinting beryl 
Whispering quests of daunting peril— 
And, at night, the musicked dancing, whirling o’er each glassy floor! 


How we smile to hear them saying there is no such land at all! 
For the fairy steeds are neighing in each marble fairy stall— 
Yes, the fairy steeds are prancing, 
With their studded bridles glancing—. 
And tonight we’ll be a-dancing at a fairy, fairy ball! 


Benicia, Cau. 


. 
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Karl Marx" 


For a man whose name is so widely 
known as is that of Karl Marx it is 
somewhat singular that so long a time 
should pass without. an adequate biog- 
raphy of him being published. Now, in 
the same year, and in almost the same 
month, two biographies appear. One is 
in Russ‘an, by P. A. Berlin. The other 
is in English, by John Spargo. Mr. 
Spargo has been for years gathering ma- 
terial for such a work. He does not as- 
sume to have written a “final, authorized 
biography” of his hero. There is still 
material to gather, and he expects some 
German writer, such as Mehring or 
Bernstein, to whom further sources of 
information are more accessible, to pre- 
pare the definitive work. His own at- 
tempt has been to furnish the general 
reader with “a sympathetic and interpre- 
tative account” of the life of Marx, writ- 
ten in a popular manner. 

There is no doubt that the book will 
be popular. It will explain Marx to 
thousands to whom he is but a name. 
Mr. Spargo has had the advantage of the 
acquaintance of a number of men who 
knew Marx well, and the further advan- 
tage of the cordial assistance of Madame 
Laura Lafargue, the only surviving child 
of Marx. He has gleaned h's data from 
many sources. Certain slips and lapses 
are unavoidable in a pioneer work, and 
Mr. Spargo has given several instances 
of these, upon which the critical Social- 
ist press has pounced with avidity. One 
of these slips is the use (p. 277) of an 
evidently inaccurate translation of a let- 
ter of Marx, taken from the London 
Social Democrat, wherein the founder of 
Socialism is made to express himself in 
favor of the co-operation of the work- 
ing class with the middle class in politi- 
cal action. Despite these errors, the evi- 
dlences of carefulness are plentiful; and 
tho many of the author’s interpretations 
will doubtless be roughly criticized by 


*Kart Marx: His Lire ann Work. By 
Spargo. New York: B.°W. Huebsch. $2.50. 
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the more “revolutionary” wing of the 
Socialists, the statements of fact are like- 
ly to stand a severe scrutiny. 

The character of Marx shines thru 
these pages as that of a hero. No one, 
not even Mazzini, among the world’s re- 
formers, ever bore his part so unflinch- 
ingly and so nobly amid such privation 
and suffering. For years he and his 
family were in the direst poverty. At 
one time they were dispossessed from 
their miserable London home, and all 
their belongings, including even the chil- 
dren’s toys, were seized and sold. Yet 
nothing could tempt him from his life- 
work; or if a momentary impulse to give 
it over in favor of more lucrative tasks 
sometimes possessed him, the notion was 
soon abandoned. Throughout it all, he 
was incorruptible ; and he rejected offers 
which would have made him secure from 
want, but which his sense of integrity and 
faithfulness to the movement forbade him 
to accept. He has sometimes been pic- 
tured as a stern and unlovable personal- 
ity, as arrogant, conceited and quarrel- 
some. The description of him at the age 
of thirty in Carl Schurz’s reminiscences 
is familiar to many. But Schurz’s pic- 
ture is unfriendly and overdrawn. An- 
other picture of him, describing the same 
time and probably the same occasion, by 
Albert Brisbane, is remarkable for its 
contrast to the Schurz delineation. No 
doubt Marx was stern; he was tempestu- 
ous, too, and the record of his quarrels is 
along one. But no petty motives entered 
into these quarrels. Inflexible in his 
fidelity to principles, his personal differ- 
ences were based solely upon public 
grounds. The tender and romantic side 
of Marx has not before, except in Lieb- 
knecht’s little book, been dwelt upon. 
The story of his devotion to his wife is 
one for romance rather than biography, 
so exceptional is it; and he had a pas- 
sionate love of children, his own and 
everybody’s. There was a rich vein of 
poetry in his nature; he was a student of 
Dante; and he often dwelt upon the lit- 
erary associations of his Hampstead 
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’ home—the onetime haunt of Shelley, 
Keats and Hunt—with veneration for the 
“poets dead and gone.” His own verses, 
written in his early manhood, are about 
as bad as those of Lecky or-of Gladstone ; 
but he could appreciate poetry, even if 
he could nof write it. 

The tactical attitude of Marx comes 
in for frequent treatment. The ques- 
tion, “What would Marx have done?” is 
constantly upon the lips of Socialists of 
the more doctrinaire variety in the face 
of current problems, and the biographer 
of the great leader must needs deal with 
it. Mr. Spargo effectually dispels the 
absurd view of Marx as an uncompro- 
mising “revolutionist.” With all Marx’s 
insistence upon correct theory, he yet re- 
garded the proletarian movement as of 
prime importance. Union upon the basis 
of the class struggle first, the theoretical 
pronouncement aiterward, was his prin- 
ciple. Mr. Spargo has no doubt that 


Marx would have sided with the Mil- 
waukee movement as against the more 
doctrinaire attitude often taken in Amer- 
ica. 
It is as the formulator of the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history and the 


founder of an international movement 
more than as a political economist that 
Marx, in Mr. Spargo’s opinion, wins 
title to greatness. Repeatedly he com- 
pares Marx’s work in sociology to Dar- 
win’s in biology. Others had preceded 
Marx in indicating the influence of the 
economic environment in thought and 
action; it was left for Marx to gather 
“existing ideas into a synthesis of inesti- 
niable value, working them consciously 
and. systematically into a comprehensive 
formula.” His treatment of surplus 
value is regarded as of less importance 
from an economic than from a socio- 
logical standpoint. In other words, it is 
not so much his analysis of surplus value 
as his explanation of the role which sur- 
plus value plays in social evolution that 
constitutes one of his main legacies to 
the world. “Great economist that he 
was, Marx was first and foremost a 
sociologist.” Slowly but irresistibly his 
name becomes better known and his in- 
fluence expands. For an understanding 
of his life and work this book is indis- 
pensable. ‘ 


The Study of Religion in Italy 


Mr. Jorpan has placed English read- 
ers under great obligation by the prep- 
aration of this volume on The Study of 
Religion in the Italian Universities.’ The 
undertaking was inspired by the re- 
searches of Professor Labanca, a trans- 
lation of whose work on the “Early and 
Later Hindrances Confronting the Study 
of Religion in Italy” appears as the cen- 
tral portion of this book and thus ac- 
counts for the two names on the title 
page. In the translation of Professor 
Labanca’s brochure one gets from the 
pen of a competent scholar a careful sur- 
vey of the historical antecedents and an 
analysis of the conflicting forces now 
struggling for supremacy in the religious 
thought of Italy. The present unsatis- 
factory condition of university instruc- 
tion in religion has resulted from a laud- 
able attempt to place such instruction on 
a par with other university work. The 
revolution of the sixties won for the 
Italian people complete liberty in histori-’ 
cal and scientific investigation, and prog- 
ress along these lines was soon vigorous 
and rapid. At the same time a few saga- 
cious leaders saw the need of a more 
vital religious life based on free histori- 
cal and critical study, and took up the 
task of awakening an interest in such in- 
tellectual research among Italian schol- 
ars and students. The work has been 
difficult and often discouraging. Pro- 
fessor Labanca finds the greatest ob- 
stacles in the inherited apathy of the 
Italian people in regard to religious 
things, and in the present ecclesiastical 
regime with the attendant political en- 
tanglements. 

In 1873 the old Theological Faculties 
connected with the universities were 
abolished by law, and by the same enact- 
ment it was proposed to transfer the “in- 
struction proper to these faculties—in as 
far as they possess a general educational 
value, whether historical, philological, or 
philosophical” to the Faculties of Litera- 
ture and Philosophy. This solution of 
the question would have brought fruitful 
results, but, unfortunately, partly be- 





1TuHe Stupy or RELIGION IN THE ITALIAN Unt- 
versiT1ES. By Louis Henry Jordan, in Collaboration 
with Baldassare Labanca, Professor of The History 
of Christianity in the University of Rome. Oxford 
University Press. $2. Henry Frowde. 








cause of indifference, and partly be- 
cause of political considerations, the 
Government has inaugurated the con- 
templated study of Comparative, Religion 
and the History of Christianity in only 
two of the eleven universities where The- 
ological Faculties formerly existed. 
This neglect and the consequent curtail- 
ment of proper university instruction are 
viewed with greater anxiety by such men 
as Professors Labanca and Mariano be- 
cause the universities are the only insti- 
tutions in Italy where modern crit?cal and 
comparative methods in the study of re- 
ligion can be freely followed. There are, 
however, signs of the dawn of a better 
day, and not least of these is the ferment 
of the Modernist movement, a discussion 
of which is given by Mr. Jordan in the 
later chapters of this volume. Special 
praise should be given to Mr. Jordan’s 
careful notes and the good English trans- 
lation of Professor Labanca’s work. The 
intelligent reader may gather from this 
book a large amount of accurate infor- 
mation in regard to the religious situition 
in Italy to-day, the causes which have 
produced it, and the leaders who are look- 
ing toward better things. Incidentally 
he may come to recognize the absolute 
necessity of the employment of scientific 
and historical study for the proper un- 
derstanding and wise direction of the re- 
ligious instincts, and the perpetuation of 
vital religious faith. 


& 


The Works of Sir John Suckling in Prose 
and Verse. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by A. Hamilton Thompson, 
M.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.75. 

Sir John Suckling was an amateur 
poet—the fact is betrayed most glaring- 
ly in his ambitious plays and other writ- 
ings where he tried to be professional— 
but he was a man of spirit and he could 
not help putting some of his dash and 
brilliance into those free and easy lyrics 
which came from him, probably, with the 
least effort. The best of his poems are 
interesting not only for their own merits 
but also as noteworthy examples of the 
kind of poetry that was most relished in 
the rotlicking cavalier times of the first 
Charles. A man of fashion, who had no 
settled business in life, he lived hard and 
died young—and wretchedly ; yet that he 
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was something more than a mere trifler 
and profligate his letters show, and that 
he must have had powers of keen enjoy- 
ment of life the lyrics unmistakably 
prove. Such of those lyrics as “Why so 
pale and wan, fond lover?” “No, no, 
fair heretic,” “’Tis now since I sat down 
before,” “Out upon it, I have loved,” and 
two or three more that captivate by their 
charming petulance, their amusing dis- 
tortion of the Elizabethan manner; and 
the incomparable “Ballad Upon a Wed- 
ding,” unique in its genuine rusticity, its 
easy naturalness, its artless simplicity 
that actually turns doggerel into poetry 
—these are in the anthologies, and are 
about all of Suckling that the world at 
large will ever care for. But to the stu- 
dent of English poetry Mr. Thompson’s 
edition of Suckling’s works is a welcome 
book. The editor’s work follows good 
models—the excellent series of Cam- 
bridge classics—and has been done con- 
scientiously and well. The notes are no 
more than are needed, and the introduc- 
tion, while containing little that is new, 
is adequate. After outlining the check- 
ered career of the engaging warrior- 
poet, and giving a critical estimate of 
his verse, Mr. Thompson concludes: 

“. . It is impossible to doubt that beneath 
a gav and careless exterior he possessed sound 
practical sense, and that his ambition to ex- 
cel as an amateur wit only too often con- 
cealed a high, if somewhat fragile, poetic gift, 
which on happy occasions rose superior to an 


atmosphere not a little hostile to its full de- 
velopment.” 


a 
The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietz- 
sche. Edited by Dr. Oscar Levy. 


Vols. I, II, Thoughts Out of Season. 


Vol. III, The Birth of Tragedy. Vol. 
VII, Human, All-Too-Human. Vol. 
IX, The Will To Power. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. $1.75 each. 

In striking contrast to Germany and 
France where the Nietzsche fever has 
been raging violently for many years, 
America has taken almost no interest in 
him. It can hardly be claimed that this 
indifference is due to the fact that the 
American people are too sane and stable- 
minded to be carried away by a new 
philosophy, or that they have a superior 
intelligence which makes powerless his 
sophistical arguments, or even that their 
moral and religious sentiments were 
shocked by his blasphemous attacks. It 
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merely indicates the common indiffer- 

ence, even of educated Americans, to the 

movements of philosophic’ thought. 

While our religious leaders have been 

quarreling over whether or not they 

should recognize a mythical element in 

Genesis or whether or not the Virgin 

Birth is one of the essentials of Chris- 

tianity, they have ignored the,fact that 

one who had appeared on earth who 
called himself the Anti-Christ, boldly 
challenged the fundamental principles 
of Christian morality which the free- 
thinkers of previous generations had 
professed to admire. The translation of 

Nietzsche into English was first at- 

tempted about ten years ago but the few 

volumes issued fell flat. Nietzsche was 
an unknown name in the United States. 

Some of these earlier volumes, too, were 

inadequately, even absurdly, translated. 

So now it is high time that a complete 

and competent English edition like this 

should be published. In fact, it could 
hardly have been done earlier for it is 
only since Nietzsche’s death that his un- 
published fragments have been given to 
the world thru the reverent care of his 
sister, Frau Féster-Nietzsche. The Will 
To Power is such a collection of frag- 
ments, the notes of what he intended 
to be the exposition of his own system 
of morality, “An attempted transvalua- 
tion of all values,” as he called it. The 
other volumes above mentioned are his 
earlier works, written when he was more 
a philologian and musician than an “im- 
moralist.” Consequently none of these 
volumes, important as they are for the 
student of Nietzsche, is the most suitable 
for the reader who wants to make his 
acquaintance. Nietzsche at his best—or 
his worst, if you please—is to be found 
in “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” “The 

Genealogy of Morals” or “Beyond Good 

and Evil,” which are also published in 

this edition. 
& 

Latter Day Sinners and Saints. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross. New York: W. 
Huebsch. 50 cents. 

Economics wedded to humanity brings 
forth Sociology, a daughter with few of 
her dismal father’s harsh features and 
much of her mother’s softness and 
charm. When this damsel, still in her 
teens, is introduced to us in the dainty 


literary dress which Professor Ross so 
cleverly designs, her most winsome fea- 
tures are brought out, her family like- 
ness to morals and religion made clear. 
For Dr. Ross, like Ruskin and Carlyle, 
persists in presenting the science of so- 
ciety under ethical aspects. In the same 
spirit and with the same grace that earl- 
ier essays of his displayed, Dr. Ross de- 
fines afresh in this little book the twen- 
tieth century forms of sin and of saint- 
liness. New varieties of misconduct 
have been introduced as industrial and 
commercial development have opened 
new forms of temptation. “Not keeping 
your Own cow exposes you to the seller 
of watered or doctored milk.” “Gas and 
water supply introduces the trickery of 
dishonest meters on the one hand and of 
tampering with meters on the other.” 
The development of big industries and 
the need for stock and bond issues pro- 
duce fictitious capitalization and market 
rigging—robbery often more flagrant 
and cruel than the burglar’s and the 
highwayman’s and yet practiced safely 
by “the pillars of society.” A lawyer 
who deceives or selis out his client, or a 
priest who divulges the secrets of the 
confessional is unanimouly condemned 
for abuse of the professional relation; 
but the supple preacher who suppresses 
his real opinions out of fear for the 
heavy subscriber in the front pew, the 
professor who cancels his course on 
“Trusts and Monopolies” lest a prospec- 
tive gift to the university be cancelled, 
the traffic agent who withholds cars from 
shippers until he receives a “block of 
stock” are all abusing the professional 
relation as injuriously as shyster lawyer 
or blabbing priest. Happily a new tribe 
of saints matches the new brigade of sin- 
ners, saints without halo, uncanonized, 
even unknown. “The medieval worthy 
was sainted by acclamation, for every- 
body loved him.” But the latter-day 
Smiter of Iniquity has too many ene- 
mies to be sainted. “Mud-spattered and 
war-dinted, he cannot vie in radiance 
with the nurser of lepers and the con- 
soler of the poor.” “Indeed, if he is the 
real thing he will have too many bruises 
on his head to take any comfort in wear- 
ing a halo.” The most fruitful self- 


sacrifice today is battling’ with the 
Midianites. A philanthropist who starts 
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out simply to feed the hungry, or clothe 
‘ the naked, is presently grappling with 
vice caterers, exploiters of child labor 
and public school politicians, or hammer- 
ing away at bogus medical schools, pat- 
ent medicine frauds and food adultera- 
tors. He visits the fatherless and the 
widow and soon finds himself with sword 
drawn girding at bad accident laws and 
inhuman factory conditions. Thus the 
up-to-date saint is often unpopular in the 
best circles; for “it profits little to set up 
a high ideal if notoriously bad men oc- 
cupy conspicuous places in the commun- 
ity. It is not so much the crooks in the 
alley that menace society as the crooks 
inthe church, in office, in places of trust 
—the one who leads the parade, pro- 
poses the toast, hands out the sheepskins, 
or delivers the Fourth of July oration.” 
This is sound doctrine. It would be well 
if every divinity student, before “wag- 
ging his head in a pulpit,” digested this 
little work. 
Js 


London Life of Yesterday. 
Compton-Rickett, M.A., 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.59. 

The character of Mr. Compton-Rick- 
ett’s book would have been more clearly 
indicated had he entitled it “London: A 
Biography,” instead of London Life of 
Yesterday; for it is the personality and 
the changing phases of character and of 
mood with which he is concerned rather 
than life in London at any epoch in her 
history. London is more to Mr. Comp- 
ton-Rickett than a mere aggregation of 
-buildings or a maze of streets. It is 
more than the scene of great events of 
history, the stage on which the comedies 
and tragedies of English life were worked 
out. London to him is an entity, an in- 
dividual, whose present character is ex- 
plained by her heredity and early life; 
and to the varying phases of her life he 
devotes the thirteen chapters of his book. 
As is suitable in a biography, Mr. Comp- 
ton-Rickett begins with the antecedents 
of London—with paleolithic man who 
knew naught of cities—and then tells of 
the supposed founding of the city by the 
fabulous King Lud. Each of the twelve 
chapters that follow treats of a phase in 
the life of the growing city—London of 
King Alfred and of King Stephen, Lon- 
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don of Chaucer, of the Renaissance and 
of Shakespeare, and of the other great 
epochs up to the time of Francis Place 
and Dickens. Mr. Compton - Rickett 
strikes the note of the growing democ- 
racy of England -in the selection he 
makes of men to typify nineteenth cen- 
tury London. The Radical tailor who 
was the moving spirit of the first reform 
of Parliament, and the novelist of the 
slums and alleys, of the common people 
—of the Marchioness and Mrs. Gamp, of 
Quilp, Fagin and Rogue Riderhood— 
after these two men Mr. Rickett-Comp- 
ton names his last chapter on the phases 
of London life. 


Women and the Trades. By Elizabeth 
Beardsley Butler. Russell Sage Founda 
tion. New York: Charities Publication 
Committee. $1.50. 

During the four years since its estab- 
lishment the Russell Sage Foundation 
has put students of social and economic 
conditions under repeated obligation by 
the excellence of the volumes which it 
has published. Dr. Robert Coit Chapin’s 
study of the standard of living among 
workingmen’s families in New York 
has become the universal authority upon 
the subject of which it treats, and its 
conclusions have made their way not 


-only into schools and colleges but into 


the deliberations of governmental com- 
missions. There have also been other 
volumes of comparable value on medical 
inspection of schools, playgrounds, and 
the salary loan business. The present 
volume is an elaboration of one division 
of the Pittsburg Survey, the work of the 
Foundation that has been most widely 
read and quoted. Like Dr. Chapin, in 
his volume on the “Standard of Living,” 
Miss Butler has contented herself with a 
simple, unbiased and exceedingly read- 
able presentation of the facts revealed by 
her searching and clearly intelligent in- 
vestigation of the conditions under which 
women work in Pittsburg. She deals 
with such subjects as the work of women 
in the canning industries, the confection- 
ery factories, the metal trades, and con- 
cludes her volume with a fascinating 
study of the social life of working 
women inside and outside of the shops. 
For the layman as well as the student the 
volume is highly worth reading. In its 
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quiet, unpretentious way it gives one a 
stirring insight into the dramatic migra- 
tion of women from the home to the fac- 
tory. And. what is best, it puts facts 
where before we had only signs to guide 
our conjecture. For example, “the girl 
who boards away from home is not a 
figment of the imagination. She num- 
bers in the garment trade 38 per cent. of 
the total force; in the printing trade 
33% per cent. Sixty per cent. of the 
working women earn no more than 50 
cents to $1 a day.” 
& 


Literary Notes: 


....The lectures of the late Prof. Charles 
Carroll Everett, of the Harvard Divinity 
School, on doctrinal theology and the princi- 
pal teachings of the Christian faith, have 
been recovered from students’ notes, edited 
by Rev. Edward Hale, and published under 
the title Theism and the. Christian Faith 
(Macmillan, $2.50 net). 


....The latest volume of “The Historical 
Bible,” edited by Prof. Charles Foster Kent, 
is entitled The Kings and Prophets of Israel 
and Judah, and covers the period from the 
division of the kingdom to the Babylonian 
exile (Scribner). A_ selection is made of 
the principal passages from both the histori- 
cal books and the writings of the prophets. 
These are arranged chronologically and in 
sections, with appropriate headings and notes. 
The volume is highly useful for the student 
of the period of monarchy and the earlier 
prophets, and the difficulty felt. by the ordi- 
nary Bible reader in relating the prophetical 
discourses to the appropriate historical nar- 
rative is largely overcome, 


....A picture hanging in a Rhode Island 
homestead first aroused the interest of 
Georgia Fraser in The Stone House at Gow- 
anus, whose history she tells in a handsomely 
printed and well illustrated volume. Built by 
Nicholas Vechte in 1699, the Dutch farm- 
house entered American history during the 
battle of Long Island, whose center it was, 
the names of Cornwallis, Stirling and Wash- 
ington being thereafter associated with its 
solid brick walls until its disappearance be- 
fore the spread of the city of Brooklyn. Miss 
Fraser has traced the history of the house 
from the day when its foundation was laid; 
she has connected its story with the history 
of that section of Long Island in Colonial 
days, has reconstituted, as far as that was pos- 
sible, the revolutionary battlefield. and found 
the exact spot where the house stood, which, 
she points out, is not the one celebrated by a 
commemorative tablet in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. This, we are told, is the first his- 
tory of the building to be written. The author 
gives reproductions of all the pictures of it 
which are in existence today. (Witter & 
Kintner, $2.50.) 


Pebbles 


Ir has been found by oculists that when a 
person has only one eye, it is almost invariably 
the left one—The American Oculist. 


A TRAMP rang a doctor’s door bell out on 
Euclid avenue one day last week, and asked 
the pretty woman who opened the door if she 
would be so kind as to ask the doctor if he 
had a pair of old pants he would kindly give 
away. “I am the doctor,” said the smiling 
young woman, and the tramp didn’t wait for 
the pants.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“Wuen I arose to speak,” related a mar- 
tyred statesman, “some one hurled a_ base, 
cowardly egg at me, and it struck me in the 
chest.” 

“And what kind of an egg might that be?” 
asked. a fresh young man. 

“A base, cowardly egg,” explained the states- 
man, “is one that hits you and then runs.”— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


WHEN the jury had filed in for at least the 
fourth time, with no sign of coming to an 
agreement in the bribery case, the disgusted 
judge rose up and, said, “I discharge this 
jury!” 

At this one sensitive talesman, stung to 
the quick by this abrupt and ill-sounding de- 
cision, obstinately faced the judge. 

“You can’t discharge me, judge!” he re- 
torted. 

“Why not?” asked the astonished judge. 

“Because,” announced the talesman, point- 
ing to the defendant’s lawyer, “I’m being paid 
by that man there !”—Lippincott’s. 


“Tue glass-armed toy soldiers of this town 
were fed to the pigs yesterday by the cadav- 
erous Indian grave-robbers from Omaha. The 
flabby, one-lunged Reubens who represent the 
Gem City in the reckless rush for the baseball 
pennant had their shins toasted bv the basil- 
isk-eyed cattle drivers from the West. They 
stood around with gaping eyeballs, like a hen 
on a hot nail, and suffered the grizzly yawps 
of Omaha to run the bases until their necks 
were long with thirst. Hickey had more er- 
rors than Coin’s Financial School, and led the 
rheumatic procession to the morgue. The 
QOuincys were full of straw and _ scrap-iron. 
They couldn’t hit a brick wagon with a pick- 
ax, and ran.bases like pallbearers at a fun- 
eral. If three-base hits were growing on the 
back of every man’s neck they couldn’t reach 
‘em with a feather duster. lt looked as if 
the Amalgamated Union of South American 
Hoodoos were in session for work in the thirty- 
third degree. The geezers stood about and 
whistled for help, and were so weak they 
couldn’t lift a glass of beer if it had been a'l 
foam. Everything was yellow, rocky and 
whangblasted, like a stigtossel full of doggle- 
gammon. The game was whiskered and frost- 
bitten. The Omahogs were bad enough, but 
the Quincy Brown Sox had their fins sewed 
up until they couldn’t hold a crazy quilt unless 
— tied around their necks,”—Quincy Her- 
a 
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THE semi-annual index of THE INDE- 
PENDENT is now ready and will be sent 
free to any subscriber who will notify 
us he wants a copy. Those who return 
us their twenty-six issues for binding, of 
course, will have the index included. 


2 
The Problems Before the Peace 
Commission 


WE discussed two weeks ago the ac- 
tion of Congress in authorizing the 
President to appoint a “Peace Commis- 


sion.” This week we propose to con- 
sider some of the problems that will come 
before it. 

There is ample reason to believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be chairman of the 
commission. It is understood that Presi- 
dent Taft will offer the position to him, 
and the last sentence of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Nobel Address at Christiania indicates 
that he will accept the honor. What 
nobler and more valuable service can he 
render at this time than to place his 
energy, prestige.and ability at the service 
of the greatest of all international causes, 
the cause of universal peace ? 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt consents to 
serve or not, the four proposals con- 


tained in his Christiania address must 
become the basis of the commission’s 
program of discussion. These are in 
brief as follows: 

First. Mutual guarantees to respect national 
territory and sovereignty and to arbitrate all 
other questions. 

Second. The development of the Hague 
Court and Conferences. 

Third. The Limitation of National Arma- 
ments by international agreement. 

Fourth. A League of Peace, of Enlightened 
Powers, “not only to keep the peace them- 
selves, but to prevent by force, if necessary, 
its being broken by others.” 

The fourth proposal is in a sense 
superfluous because the first three, if ef- 
fectuated by the nations, would, in fact, 
constitute a League of Peace. But a 
League of Peace organized with powet 
to prevent “by force” its being broken 
by others as Mr. Roosevelt suggests 
might easily become a League of Op- 
pression.. A league with power to exert 
its will without constitutional limitations 
on its own members, to say nothing of 
those without its jurisdiction, would 
have the right to be judge and sheriff in 
its own cause and that is a violation of 
the first principles of justice. Constitu- 
tional safeguards, therefore, would seem 
to be essential to any League of Peace 
that is expected to be of great and en- 
during service to humanity. 

In the progress of the peace move- 
ment, which is, after all, nothing but the 
development of international law, we 
must revert again and again to the his- 
tory of private law for light on the prob- 
lems at issue. Similarly in the develop- 
ment of any League of Peace, we must 
turn to the organization and constitu- 
tional history of the United States, which 
is nothing but a League of Peace 
of forty-six sovereign States. Prior to 
the formation of a “more perfect union,” 
the original thirteen States were united 
in a League of Confederacy somewhat 
like that now proposed on an interna- 
tional scale. 

The States were obligated, by the 
articles of this Confederacy, to respect 
each others’ territory and sovereignty, to 
arbitrate all questions among themselves, 
to assist each other against any foreign 
foe, not to engage in war unless called 
upon by the Confederation to do so, or 
actually invaded by a foreign foe, and 
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not to maintain armed forces in excess 
of the strength fixt for each State by 
all the States in Congress assembled. | 

It is notable that security against 
aggression from states inside or outside 
the American Union accompanied the 
agreement to limit armaments. Thus 
risk of war and armaments was de- 
creased contemporaneously. Both our 
State and National Governments are 
bound to strict constitutional limitations. 
to prevent abuse of the power invested 
in them, and these limitations have often 
protected the people against the Govern- 
ment itself. How then can any interna- 
tional government which may come into 
being be trusted not to abuse its power? 

Mr. Roosevelt’s concluding statement 
seems to recognize these difficulties, for 
he says, “The combination (League of 
Peace) might at first be only to secure 
peace within certain definite limits and 
certain definite conditions.” He does 
not, however, outline these “limits” and 
“conditions.” 

It is interesting in this connection to 
compare President Roosevelt’s basis of 
a World Federation with that proposed 
by Congressman Bartholdt at the Thir- 
teenth Interparliamentary Conference at 
Brussels in 1905. Mr. Bartholdt sug- 
gested that a World Federation with a 
World Congress be founded upon five 
fundamental guarantees, the full text of 
which may be found in our issue of Mav 
11, 1905. These were in brief: 

First. The territory and sovereignty of 
each nation represented to be respected by all. 

Second. Each nation to have the right to 
arm itselt according to its own judgment. 

Third. Each nation to have the right to 
withdraw at any time. 

Fourth. War to remain a lawful mode of 
action among the members in settling disputes, 
except as they severally agree to refer ques- 
tions to arbitration. 

Fifth. The armed forces of all the nations 
‘o be at the service of the Congress for the 
enforcement of any decrees rendered by the 
Hague Court according to treaties of arbitra- 
tion. 

The points of similiarity and diverg- 
ence between these proposals and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s are striking. Both aim at 
peace thru justice. Both propose guar- 
antees of national territary and sover- 
eignty and the voluntary agreement to 
arbitrate all else. Both contemplate the 
development of the Hague Court and 


Conferences along the lines of the 
American federal system of justice. 
Both contemplate the possible use of 
force to compel obedience to the League. 
The Bartholdt proposition, however, 
limits this use of force to members of the 
League in cases where they have pre- 
viously agreed to arbitrate. Mr. Roose 
velt, on the other hand, would seem to 
contemplate the use of the military 
forces of the League against nations 
without the League who may not have 
consented to arbitrate questions at issue. 
Mr. Bartholdt’s proposition seems to us 
the better of the two, since it provides 
against the danger of arbitrary force ex- 
erted in the name of Peace and Justice. 

There is one other striking difference 
between the two proposals. One con- 
templates a continuance of the present 
policy of national armaments, the other 
a decrease of armaments by international 
agreement. But according to the Bar- 
tholdt proposal a nation must enter and 
remain in the Union, and agree to arbi- 
trate its difficulties before it can secure . 
guarantees of its territory and sover- 
eignty. This provision was considered 
a sufficient inducement to make the na- 
tions give the whole proposition a pro- 
visional trial, especially as any nation 
could arm itself according to its own 
judgment and could recover its power of 
independent action at any time by due 
notice of withdrawal. 

We will await with interest the author- 
itative statement of the “defin‘te limits 
and conditions’ within which Mv. 
Roosevelt would compel peace “by force 
if necessary.” Meanwhile the foregoing 
proposals of Mr. Bartholdt, which are 
still on the docket of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, we commend to the atten- 
tion of the Peace Commission. We make 
this important suggestion, however. 
There are manifest advantages in mak- 
ing proposals which will require no con- 
stitutional amendments for their adop- 
tion by this country. Both the Bartholdt 
and Roosevelt proposals contemplate the 
use of the armed forces of the United 
States in a League of Peace. The power 
to declare war under our constitution is 
vested in Congress alone, and even in 
time of war Congress is forbidden to 
make military appropriations for more 
than two years ahead. It is by no means 
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certain therefore that either the Bar- 
tholdt or Roosevelt proposal to put the 
army and navy of the United States at 
the service of a League of Peace is con- 
stitutional. Nevertheless the organiza- 
tion of an international government, 
Tennyson’s dream of “The Federation of 
the World’ is essential to the further 
progress of the peace movement. All 
obstacles will have to give way, even 
constitutional ones. The monster of war 
must be destroyed. The majesty of law, 
coextensive with human intercourse, can 
alone achieve this beneficent and inevit- 
able result. 
ss 


Dante and Pius X 


THE conflict between Church and 
State in Spain, reported in our last issue, 
suggests a comparison between the 
greatest poet and the foremost leader of 
Latin Christianity. The period of 600 
years which lies between them scarcely 
outreaches the difference of mental type 
which the two represent within the pale 
of Roman Catholicism. Dante, by the 
might of his immortal genius, gathered 
to a focus the best that his age held of 
philosophy, piety, and poetry, and gave 
to the religion of his time a lasting im- 
pulse in the direction of tolerance and 
progress. Pius X, the chosen head of 
the most influential hierarchy on earth, 
has addressed to the Spanish Govern- 
ment a request for the withdrawal of a 
decree of religious tolerance, and seeks 
to impede the country’s progress by re- 
taining control of the schools. The 
former opposed the union of spiritual 
and temporal power in one person, and 
after the lapse of 500 years his convic- 
tions found embodiment in the constitu- 
tion of Italy, whose sons acknowledge 
no stronger bond of union than a com- 
mon regard for the impassioned verse 
of the Divina Commedia. The latter 
still adhering to the pretensions of popes 
whom Dante lodged in the Inferno, is 
championing the cause of tyranny and 
darkness against freedom and _ light. 
We, of course, do not mean to convey 
the impression that Dante was not a de- 
vout Roman Catholic. Had he, un- 
changed, lived in Reformation days he 
undoubtedly would have had Luther 
down in Malebolge with Mahomet, the 


very place to which Pius X, judging by 
his latest encyclical, consigns him with a 
numerous company. Dante was a prot- 
estant before the Reformation, but a 
Roman Catholic protestant. He strove, 
from within, to reform the practice, and 
in a measure the doctrine, of the body to 
which he belonged. Moreover, he had 
certain very definite convictions, which 
leave little doubt that he would find in the 
Vatican material for an “Inferno” if he 
were writing one today. Against the 
papal claims of temporal overlordship he 
launched his most impassioned invec- 
tives as something unscriptural in theory 
and disastrous in practice. Notwith- 
standing some quaint ideas his treatise 
De Monarchia is strangely modern in 
the view it takes of the relation that 
should exist between Church and State. 
Nor was he less modern in believing that 
religious faith must be intelligent and on 
friendly terms with the best scientific 
progress of the time. The fact is Dante 
was a modernist, tho he lived in the 
Middle Ages. It was his determination 
to deal with things rather than with 
words that constitutes him the first great 
thinker of the modern era. Roman 
Catholic progressives feel that he is their 
friend and prophet and know how to 
quote him effectively. Between Rome 
and the Alps there is scarcely a man, 
woman or child, on whom an appeal in 
the music of Dante’s verse would be lost. 
One is not surprised that the Order of 
Jesuits, with few exceptions, has hated 
him cordially for 300 years. His ideals, 
embodied in his poem, are not theirs. 
The popes in the Simonists’ circle of the 
Inferno are his undying answer to the 
doctrines of papal infallibility and tem- 
poral overlordship, whose maintenance 
has always been the peculiar care of the 
Jesuits. The De Monarchia was prompt- 
ly put on the Index, and it is at first sight 
surprising that the Divina Commedia 
escaped this distinction. But a poem that 
had sung itself into the hearts and lives 
of a people for three centuries, was past 
the power even of the Jesuits to condemn 
or dislodge. Only in Spain, in 1612, did 
the Inquisition dare to proscribe the 
most obnoxious passages. One now 
looks with curious interest upon old 
copies of Dante in which the offending 
lines were deleted with red ink. Poor, 
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deluded Spain! Its more liberal spirits 
are now seeking to restore, if necessary 
with blood, liberties and convictions 
which the Inquisition banished with red 
ink. It is to be hoped that the Canalejas 
Government will succeed in freeing itself 
from the stranglehold which Rome has 
on its schools. The Tablet gives the ad- 
dress of Pius X, relating to the Spanish 
crisis, recently delivered to a company 
of Spanish pilgrims from Majorca. 
From it we quote the following because 
of the quixotic view of Spanish history 
which it presents: 

“Thus, if Spain has been second to no na- 
tion in its attachment and love for the Roman 
See and its head, so, too, has it been second 
to none in sharing in those blessings which 
flow from these sentiments: it triumphed over 
the Arian heresy seeking to establish itself in 
Spain, it conquered the ferocity of the Moors 
who invaded it, and ever victorious amid con- 
tinuous vicissitudes, it is indebted entirely to 
religion for its prosperity and greatness.” 

This mode of interpreting history 
forcibly reminds one of the literary so- 
ciety which seriously debated the ques- 
tion as to whether the “r” in “dog” 
should be sounded. Spain is awakening 
to a more discriminating conception of 
what it owes to Romanism. As Dante 
said of Boniface VIII, Nicholas III, and 
Clement V, its function has not infre- 
quently been that of “trampling on the 
good and raising up the wicked” (cal- 
cando i buoni e sollevando i pravi). But 
there surely is a Dantean left wing with- 
in the Roman Church which is capable 
of self-criticism. Such is the movement 
of so-called modernism, to which many 
must be counted as belonging who never 
were formally allied with it. Of recent 
Popes one recalls with special pleasure 
the noble figure of Leo XIII, who found 
in Dante a kindred spirit and establishe4 
in 1886 a permanent course of Dante lec- 
tures at the Istituto Leoniano. 


a 
Embezzlers of Power 


Mr. WiLtiaM JENNINGS Bryan, of 
Lincoln, Neb., has been trying for many 
vears to serve mankind. His intentions, 
we would fain believe, have always been 
good. His judgment has often been bad, 
and his performance not infrequently 
disappointing. We take pleasure in re- 
cording the fact that he has now made 


a substantial contribution to the endur- 
ing possessions of the race. He has 
again coined a new phrase, and it is far 
better than his famous “cross of gold.” 
He calls a certain type of man an “em- 
bezzler of power.” 

We wanted this phrase. For a long 
time we have needed it in our business. 
We take it forthwith, without apology, 
without even the refinements of method 
which soften high-handed robbery into 
mere embezzlement. Mr. Bryan may 
recover, if he can. We offer him, how- 
ever, the satisfaction of assurance that 
we like the goods. 

How beautifully this phrase illumines 
the whole course of American history to 
date! Who have been the de facto 
rulers of this great republic; its politi- 
cians, its slave owners, its beneficiaries 
of privilege, its organizers of combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, its creators 
of monopolies, ‘its high-handed appro- 
priators of the public domain? One anii 
all—embezzlers of power. They have 
made the laws. They have shaped our 
actual, as distinguished from our nom- 
inal or theoretical institutions. They 
have determined the destinies of the 
many. They have taken the “rake-off’ 
and poured it into their coffers. 

The people of the United States are 
sovereign. They are the real, as they 
are the theoretical, source and supply of 
power, but they have permitted their 
power in large measure to be taken from 
them and turned against them. They 
have blindly and. weakly tolerated the 
embezzlers of power and encouraged 
them to multiply and wax strong. They 
are confronted now with the practical 
problem of recovering their own, and of 
finding ways and means to put an end to 
wholesale embezzlement from this time 
forth. : 

The first thing to do is to look frankly 
at the facts and confess the cause of the 
mischief already done. That cause, 
stated with necessary brutality, is the un- 
disguised desire of the average Ameri- 
can citizen to be himself an embezzler of 
power. The people have lost power be- 
cause, taking them by and large, they 
have as individuals played the game of 
trying to obtain more power than their 
rightful respective shares, and a major- 
ity of them have lost. The possessors 
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and wielders of power are the minority 
that have succeeded in illegitimate prac- 
tices that others have failed to profit by. 

We will be specific and concrete. Here 


is an actual case: A certain gentleman- 


is a State Senator in a New England 
State. As the law of his State required, 
he kept strict account of his campaign 
expenses, which were large. The prin- 
cipal disbursements were made to cam- 
paign “workers.” On their books the 
sums which they received are accounted 
for chiefly in terms of payments for 
“time.” Practically all of these payments 
for time were made to the farming pop- 
ulation which cast the vote. The time 
paid for was the time expended in going 
to the polls on election day. These 
“time” payments were large and for a 
definite and easily understood reason. 
The price for a day’s “time” spent in 
going from the farm to vote, formerly 
$5, had advanced, with the rise of prices 
generally, to $10! 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
who knows the actual political conditions 
prevailing in his own region, or who wiil 
take the trouble to learn what they are, 
can easily satisfy himself whether this 
case is on the whole exceptional, or on 
the whole typical for the United States. 
We have reason to believe that it is, un- 
happily, not altogether exceptional. And 
we suspect that the argument which the 
rural voters at $10 apiece unblushingly 
used in justification of their conduct 
would be regarded by a large proportion 
of the voting population of the United 
States as legitimate. They said: “Sam 
Jones is going to get ready money for 
going down to the Legislature. Bill 
Smith is pulling off a good job as Deputy 
Sheriff. Jim Martin goes on the Board 
as County Commissioner. Why should 
we leave our farm work to vote for all 
these fellers, and get nothin’?” 

This philosophy has at least the merit 
of simplicity and it is comprehensible by 
the man whose intelligence and civic 
conscience are rudimentary. So long as 
we have in the American population a 
redundancy of citizens answering to this 
description the embezzlement of power 
will be a favorite pursuit. It is plain, 
we think, that the task of restoring the 
full reality of popular sovereignty in this 
American republic will have to begin at 
the bottom. 


The Tariff in the Campaign 


Mr. RooseEveEtt says the report is false 
that he recently promised to exert his 
influence in behalf of the candidacy of 
Representative Poindexter for the Sen-_ 
ate in the State of Washington. Mr. 
Poindexter, emphatically an insurgent, 
is known as an implacable foe of Secre- 
tary Ballinger. Public support of his 
candidacy would probably disclose Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attitude with respect to the 
Pinchot - Ballinger controversy. Mr. 
Roosevelt admits, however, that he has 
consented to make a public address in 
support of the candidacy of Senator 
Beveridge. The Senator has been 
classed with the insurgents. He voted 
against the Payne-Aldrich tariff. But 
he did not become separated from Presi- 
dent Taft, and in the latter part of the 
recent session he promoted the enact- 
ment of several bills in which the Presi- 
dent was deeply interested. 

Public support of Mr. Beveridge will 
not necessarily place Mr. Roosevelt on 
the side of the insurgents, but it will re- 
quire him to express his views concern- 
ing the new tariff. The Senator’s opin- 
ions on that subject were quite satisfac- 
tory to a large majority of the Republi- 
cans of Indiana. This is shown by the 
platform adopted by their convention. 
The tariff will be very prominent in the 
Indiana campaign, and any one who 
makes speeches for the Senator cannot 
easily avoid it. If Mr. Roosevelt shall 
commend the tariff views of the Senator 
and the tariff declarations of the Indiana 
platform, he will not be in accord with 
Mr. Taft. 


It is asserted that the Republican lead- 
ers who made the new tariff have de- 
cided that the approaching campaign 
shall be one of “education” with respect 
to what they call the great merits of the 
law. Probably they will not rely exclu- 
sively upon the official figures which 
show that the Payne-Aldrich average ad 
valorem rate on dutiable imports is 41.1 
per cent., against Dingley tariff averages 
of 42.5 in 1909, 42.4 in 1908, and 42.0 
in 1907. Proof of so slight a change 
might lead insurgent Republicans to sav 
there had been only a sham revision. 

What the Republicans of the insurgent 
States want, and what many Republica:is 
elsewhere want, is not “education” de- 
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signed to convince them that the new 
tariff law is “the best one ever enacted,” 
but an admission that errors were made, 
and a promise that steps for a correcticn 
of them will be taken. If the leaders re- 
sponsible for the new law are wise they 
will confine their campaign of education 
mainly to a definition of the powers and 
purposes of the new Tariff Board or 
Commission, for whose work Congress 
recently appropriated $250,000, at the 
same time authorizing the use of this 
money in an inquiry concerning the costs 
of production here and abroad. 

The President sees both the economic 
and the political value of this Board and 
its work. Under his direction the Board 
is now taking up the tariff law by sched- 
ules and is preparing to examine thoroly 
every item, with the aid of competent 
and unbiased experts. His only in- 
structions have been that the Board shall 
“get the truth,” avoiding all political or 
personal pressure. The purpose of the 
President and of the Board is to ascer- 
tain how the cost here of the production 
of protected goods differs from the cost 
of the competing products abroad, in 
order that the doctrine of the national 
platform—that the duty should not ex- 
ceed the difference, plus a reasonable 
profit—may be justly applied in legisla- 
tion. Unquestionably the work of the 
Board points to further revision, and re- 
vision upon a scientific basis. It points 
to a correction of errors which have ex- 
cited insurgent hostility and really were 
the cause of the menacing insurgent 
movement. The President should urge 
those party leaders who are preparing a 
plan of campaign to make all possible 
use of the existence and activity of this 
Tariff Board, which has set out to find a 
solid basis for an honest and just en- 
forcement of the national platform. 


s 
The Flood at Oberammergau 


Tue Passion Play was originally the 
fulfillment of a vow. In this spirit it 
was first given by the villagers at Ober- 
ammergau, and the plague which had 
seized them was suddenly and miracu- 
lously stayed. Thus became manifest the 
divine acceptance of their expiation. 

Generations have inherited this play, 
and have, in the face of changing condi- 
tions, devoutly maintained its essential 
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purpose. The families clustered in the 
Ammer Valley have preserved the un- 
ending stream of tradition, which in- 
creased with every decade from 1634; 
they have been reared and have died 
within the shadow of inviolable hills: 
they have been unique in their aloofness. 
and only in their isolation could they 
keep their medievalism from being 
wholly self-conscious. The personai 
phase of the Passion Play began to fade 
when the outside world discovered it 
about 1840. From 1634 to 1830 it was 
obscure and intense. Thereafter, various 
popular concessions had to be made. 
The play was promised beneath what 
the villagers interpreted as the wrath of 
God ; their belief and their offering were 
typically medieval. Thereafter, all phe- 
nomena affecting Oberammergau were 
subject to spiritual interpretation of this 
character. When the cross, planted high 
above the village on the top of the Kofl, 
highest of all hills encircling the valley, 
was rent in twain by lightning, these sim- 
ple folk bethought them of God’s former 
wrath. And tho crowds have popular- 
ized the place, have forced innovations 
for their immediate comfort, have helped 
to commercialize the play, still the indi- 
vidual players remain true to the simple 
inbred fervor, despite the passing of 
their ancient aloofness. 

How shall they interpret the flood, 
which, on June 13, 1910, burst over the 
Bavarian Highlands? Thru the Ober- 
ammergau streets motor cars were seer 
floating in the stream—motor cars whick 
for the first time were allowed by the 
town council within the precincts of the 
village. What will they say to the me- 
dieval part of themselves when they 
recollect that the crowds and the new 
theater, both inimical to the ancient 
quaintness and the direct appeal of the 
play, were threatened by the storm? For 
there is now a flood of modernness in 
Oberammergau of more significance 
than the waters that have risen above 
and beyond the banks of the river Am- 
mer. Surely, it were well to believe that 
God was displeased another time, in or- 
der to save, to preserve, in its original 
fervor, what His wrath had long ago 
prompted. 


The Ammer flood is a warning; it 


symbolizes the stream of sightseers who 
neither gave pause nor clad themselves 
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in the pfopér spirit for the Passion 
Play. These tourists will leave the vil- 
lage wealthier maybe, but weaker in its 
hold. on a tradition nigh four centuries 
old. Is the Passion Play being secular- 
ized? The curiosity of the tourist is 
vulgar, and there is much maudlin senti- 
mentalizing over a quaintness that will 
not long survive the flattery of the tour- 
ist. The villagers are not at fault, but 
the spectators largely are. They fail to 
apprehend the real meaning of the play. 
Few travelers return from Oberam- 
mergau with any consciousness of hav- 
ing been witness of a communal life, 
maintaining in peace and comfort its 
civic existence by means of the proceeds 
derived from the drama. The civic 
idea is one that must have a strong 
atmosphere of faith in which to 
flourish. In the Ammer Valley there 
are both faith and communal devotion. 
[t is significant that a citizen, a worker, 
a potter and a stove maker—all in one— 
snould be chosen for the Christus. This 
is the thought that should strike the tide 
of humanity that every ten years flows 
toward the village. 


& 
Wages are still rising, 
altho the upward move- 
ment in general produc- 
tion has been checked, and the output in 
the textile industries has been largely 
reduced. It is noticeable that settlement 
of railroad wage controversies by resort 
to the Erdman act, a course which in- 
volves the participation and the decisions 
of Federal officers, has invariably been 
characterized this year by a grant of in- 
creased pay. Indeed, an early settlement 
reached in this manner has been accept- 
ed as a basis for other agreements 
affecting a great number of employees. 
If increases of pay which add many 
millions to the expenditures of railways 
are approved by Federal officers and in 
some measure are due to their action, it 
is a reasonable guess that the Federal 
officers who compose the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will listen with- 
out hostility to the argument of the rail- 
road companies that the higher wages 
fairly warrant an increase of freight 
rates. It does not follow that the entire 
increase which the roads desire to make 
will be approved, but a study of the 
wage movement from week to week, and 
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of the Erdmari act casés, leads one to 
think that approval of a considerable 
part of it is within the bounds of proba- 
bility. The Commission’s general course 
was not indicated by the reductions re- 
cently ordered in the Pacific and moun- 
tain States. Those reductions were re- 
quired by exceptional conditions. 

J 

Moving picture con- 
cerns that paid enor- 
mous sums for the 
privilege of photographing the recent 
disgraceful prize fight are preparing to 
invade all the great cities of the country 
with their disgusting show. Decency 
and good order require that the public 
exhibition of these pictures should be 
prohibited. It is bad enough to pervert 
the morals and ideals of a community 
with such shows. But it would be much 
worse to allow them to incite race riots 
thruout the country. Several cities have 
already taken action to protect them- 
selves, and reports from England and 
India indicate that the British author- 
ities are taking steps to exclude the 
shows. The moving picture concerns 
are in large measure responsible for the 
continuance of the Jeffries-Johnson type 
of pugilism. The enormous sums of 
money which they pay for photographic 
privileges are a strong temptation to 
pugilists and promoters. The entire 
suppression of prize fight pictures thru- 
out the country will strike at the root of 
the evil, and make the recurrence of 
such brutal encounters less _ likely. 
Public - spirited citizens everywhere 
should see to it that municipal author- 
ities outlaw the pictures. 

s&s 

‘ The sixth edition of 
—- poe ag Who’s Who in Amer- 
' -_ ° ica, improved and en- 
larged, has just appeared. As in former 
editions its “educational statistics” are 
interesting and valuable. It appears that 
nearly 55 per cent. of the 15,580 persons 
who furnished educational data are 
graduates of colleges and universities. 
If graduates of United States naval and 
military academies be added to their 
number the percentage rises to 57.89. It 
must be conceded that this marked pre- 
ponderance of college and university 
graduates among persons who have at- 
tained distinction in their careers is a 
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very strong argument in favor of higher 
education. Of 8,500 persons, classified 
by professions, 3,081 are lawyers, 2,035 


clergymen, and 1,345 physicians. The 
large list of lawyers is explained 
partly by the inclusion of persons 


who occupy prominent governmental 
and jolitical offices irrespective of 
professional prominence. It is grat 
ifying to note that the largest per- 
centage of college graduates is found 
among the clergy, running as high as 
81.22 of the total number of clergymen. 
Of lawyers 52.28 per cent. are college 
graduates, and of physicians 49.36. The 
distribution by birth and residence gives 
the largest number to New York, with 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Illinois 
following in the given order. Many 
were born in Ohio, but only half as many 
reside there now. Comparison of birth- 
places and residences shows that the 
trend of activity at present is decidedly 
westward. 
a 

The middleman is get- 
ting a buffet from 
every quarter. B. F. 
Yoakum, at a recent farmers’ conven- 
tion, laid the entire burden of the 
farmer on this go-between, who handles 
the most of the products that come from 
tne farm. He tells us that the Florida 
farmer receives for his early beans 
$2.25 a bushel, that the railroad charges 
50 cents for a 1,000-mile haul to New 
York, but that the consumer has to pay 
$6.40 for this same bushel of beans. 
This is not a fair division of profits, and 
it is plain that the middleman is respon- 
sible. These goods should be turned 
over to the consumer for about $3.50 
per bushel. The farmers of the West 
receive 15 cents a dozen for their eggs; 
freight adds about 2 cents a dozen, mak- 
ing the cost at New York 17 cents; but 
the dealer gets over 30 cents per dozen. 
In the same way rice, for which the 
farmer of Texas gets 21% cents a pound, 
costs the New York consumer 10 cents 
a pound, freight being % cent a pound. 
The New Yorker should get 20 pounds 
of rice for a dollar, instead of 10, as 
now. But if you converse with farmers 
who grow perishable material the story 
is far worse, the returns for goods being 
frequently nothing, and occasionally 
charges for freight. Fruit is tumbled 
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about in a reckless way by the middle- 
men—that is, their employees—so that 
the loss is at least one-eighth of all that 
is shipped. The Financial World adds 
that there is an understanding estab- 
lished among commission men, regulat- 
ing prices to their advantage; in some 
cases boosting vegetables at the rate of 
300 per cent. Honest commission deal- 
ers are crushed out of such a market. 
The farmers’ conventions everywhere 
are now crying out that their chief 
trouble is not with exorbitant railroad 
charges, but with those intermediate 
dealers who are slippery and greedy. 
The remedy seems to be to establish a 
closer relation between the producer and 
the consumer. There is no reason why 
most of our farmers cannot establish 
relations with private customers, espe- 
cially if they live within hauling dis- 
tance of city markets. New York State 
has a law forbidding any city hindering 
the direct connection of growers and 
consumers, by ordinances. 
as 

There are two ways of 
Ne > ote °F looking at a city park. 

— The old-fashioned and 
largely prevalent way is to view the park 
as a landscape, where elderly ladies with 
footmen and pugdogs can drive in vic- 
torias every afternoon at 4 p. m., to get 
the air and see the keep-off-the-grass 
signs. The other way is to view the 
park primarily as a playground, where 
pent up tenement children can play all 
the day long, where tired mothers can 
rest and rest, and where the sweltering 
city’s population can picnic in the day- 
time and camp out under the stars at 
night. And if thus the tramp of the 
multitude wears out the grass, and if 
the merry-go-rounds and basket ball 
fields leave no room for a speedway, 
why, all the better! Just now these two 
views are being debated in this city. It 
is proposed to make Central Park more 
popular. We do not know the merits or 
demerits of the particular innovations 
proposed, but of this we are certain: 
Until every city in the land provides 
enough playgrounds to keep all its chil- 
dren off the streets, the parks should 
serve as substitutes. Does this shock 
you? Then see that sufficient special 


playgrounds are provided in your city, 
so that the parks can be left as land- 
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scapes, to rest the eye and refresh the 
senses. 
& 
The economic value of birds 
Insecticides must be called to the atten- 
tion of every one who loves 
the summer. You have only to watch 
the flights of the nighthawks and whip- 
poorwills as well as the swallows and 
swifts, that fill the air just after sunset, 
to imagine how many moths and other 
insects are destroyed every night. The 
flycatchers are just as busy by day and 
the warblers and humming-birds and 
vireos hunt incessantly. At the same 
time if you will note, you will find run- 
ning up and down every tree in the 
country woodpeckers and nuthatches, ex- 
amining every possible hiding place of 
bug or borer. Nature has given these 
fellows such rapid digestion that they 
can keep at the work incessantly. It is 
getting to be a crime, with all the know!- 
edge of bird work that we now have, to 
kill one of these allies of horticulture 
and civilization. The seed eaters are al- 
most as invaluable as the insect destroy- 
ers, for with the exception of the Eng- 
lish sparrow they scarcely touch our 
grain fields, while they do destroy im- 
mense quantities of seeds of hafmful 
plants. The creatures upon whom we 
are dependent for progressive civilization 
should share with us in protective legis- 
lation ; in fact we cannot do too much to 
express our recognition of their service. 
The Audubon Society proposes that we 
enlarge the scope of Arbor Day and 
make it also Bird Day. The purpose 
would be, by song and recitation and ad- 
dresses, to spread the knowledge of the 
real relation of the birds to our civiliza- 
tion. Professor Shaler once said that the 
establishment of a truly civilized state of 
mankind, would extend to all those crea- 
tures that co-operate with use, equal 
privileges for “life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness”; which is a fine way of 
saying that we should give them the 
shelter of our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
s&s 
The withdrawal of public 
lands by President Roose- 
velt, and now, under the 
new law, by President Taft, to prevent 
the growth of private monopolies of nat- 
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ural resources, suggests an inquiry about 
the sale of Friar estate lands in the Phil- 
ippines to persons connected with Sugar 
Trust capitalists. The sale of large tracts 
there was at variance with the spirit of 
the law governing the disposition of other 
public lands in the islands. Attorney 
General Wickersham decided that this 
law did not cover the lands of the Friar 
eStates. Whereupon the sale was made. 
After the transaction had excited much 
hostile criticism, however, the Washing- 
ton Government virtually asked Con- 
gress, by suggestion to the appropriate 
committee, so to amend the law that it 
should cover the Friar estate lands. Was 
not this an admission that the disposition 
of the Friar estates ought to be subject- 
ed to the restrictions imposed with re- 
spect to all other lands? And if this was 
the opinion of President Taft and Attor- 
ney General Wickersham, why had not 
the Friar lands been withdrawn and 
withheld from sale by executive order, 
pending the desired amendment of the 
law? We suppose that this could easily 
have been done. Such action with re- 
spect to lands in the States was taken un- 
der both President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Taft before authority had explicitly 
been given by the new law, which is now 
only three weeks old. It seems to us 
that it might have been taken with re- 
spect to those lands in the Philippines if 
the Government had desired to prevent 
the sale of them in great tracts to per- 
sons connected with Sugar Trust capi- 
talists. 

& 

The vital statistics of 
France, recently pub- 
lished, indicate a seri- 
ous condition of affairs. The nation is 
not reproducing itself. When infant 
mortality is taken into account, the 
actual increase by birth probably is more 
than wiped out by the death rate. A 
bill recently introduced in the French 
Chamber shows that the French Gov- 
ernment is becoming alarmed over the 
situation. Among its provisions are the 
following: That no employee of a state 
department or municipality shall be re- 
tained if not married at the age of 
twenty-five; that every civil servant who 
is the father of three living children 
shall benefit in promotion and by a 
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bounty of $40 a year for each child 
under fifteen after the third. But the 
provision which is likely to have most 
effect is the one proposing the cancella- 
tion of laws governing the division of 
estates at death, so that parents may 
have freedom to bequeath as they wish. 
[It has long been recognized that the de- 
sire of French families to hand down 
the family fortune undivided from geri- 
eration to generation has been largely 
responsible for the production of fami- 
lies with only one son. 


& 
Mr. Melville E. Stone tells 
us that our real danger 
does not arise from war, 
but from industrialism. He finds that 
India is ready to debate with us in the 
cotton market; that millions of dollars 
are being invested in flour mills along 
the Yangtse River; that China is under- 
selling us with pig iron, in spite of the 
tariff, and that Asia is creeping steadily 
along toward governments that will have 
the common sense to invade us in the 
world’s market. This is a different sort 
of invasion than that threatened by Hob- 
son, and it calls for a very different sort 
of-preparation. It certainly is worth our 
while to consider whether we shall put 
up our three hundred millions annually 
in preparations for visionary wars, or 
put the same amount into strengthening 
our industrial position. We may as well 
understand at the outset that any per- 
manent isolation of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese is out of the question. We have 
got to meet them fairly and squarely as 
workers and producers. If they can 
create such goods as the world demands 
better in quality than our own and at a 
cheaper price, no amount of white man’s 
bluster will prevent the result. Indus- 
trially we should go under. Let us un- 
derstand that the East has adopted our 
machinery, and she has cheaper labor. 
She has already beaten Spain and Por- 
tugal, and it is plain that no amount of 
naval power can handle this question. 
We do not believe that our case is hope- 
less, nor do we believe that the white 
man has done his work; but we do be- 
lieve that the mission of the white man 
has got to be accomplished on the basis 
of industrial peace. We have got to pro- 
duce the man, and the race of men, that 
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can fairly compete in an open market for. 
the custom of the world. Neither can 
we hide ourselves for long behind the 
paper wall of the tariff. 


& 

Col. George Harvey is still engaged in 
his pleasing avocation of nominating 
Woodrow Wilson for President of the 
United States on the Democratic ticket. 
President Wilson, however, will be 
sorely needed for quite a while yet at his 
commendable job of democratizing 
Princeton. In the meantime, why 
should not Colonel Harvey himself wear 
the mantle of Parker and Bryan in 1912. 
And now that Colonel Roosevelt has left 
the Presidency for the editorial desk, it 
is only fair to try to restore the balance 
of power bestween statesmanship and 
letters. A Democratic editor should 
lead the Democratic hosts at the next 
campaign. Colonel Harvey is certainly 
more dependable than Colonel Watter- 
son and has a keener sense of humor 
than Mr. Hearst. He is the logical can- 
didate. 

& 

One of our editors who is in Europe 
has contributed to this number a descrip- 
tion of the great suffragist procession 
which took place in London recently. 
The Times called it the most impressive 
demonstration ever seen in London. One 
might add that the movement is impres- 
sive not only by numbers, but by brains. 
Giving the right of vote to English 
women will mean the addition of about a 
million and a half votes to the electorate. 
The martyr’s spirit of devotion to a just 
cause which now animates the ranks of 
English suffragists is almost certain to 
achieve results. 


President Diaz was the friend of Ze- 
laya, who is assisting his successor, 
Madriz, with a part of the great fortune 
which he accumulated in Nicaragua. 
Diaz now commends himself to Madriz 
by publishing the letter in which he 
urged President Taft to permit the bom- 
bardment of Bluefields by the ship which 
Zelaya bought and for which Madriz’s 
men fraudulently procured clearance at 
New Orleans. He also publishes Mr. 


Taft’s reply. The President of Mexico 
erred both in making the request and in 
publishing the correspondence, 
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Our Fire Waste’ 


Tue wide publicity that. has recently 
been given to the very alarming fire 
waste in this country, as compared with 
foreign countries, is beginning to bear 
fruit. A spirit of conservatism is mak- 
ing itself felt and while a large number 
of preventable fires still take place there 
is now a strong tendency to think twice 
before taking risks that used to be taken 
as a matter of course. It is still prac- 
tically impossible to prevent a smoker 
from carelessly throwing his lighted 
match away or from disposing of his 
lighted cigar or cigarette so that it shall 
lack hazard. But we are progressing. 
The Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Bulletin, in touching on the subject 
of the fire loss in this country, has com- 
piled instructive tables that show some- 
thing of our progress in this direction. 
From the tables printed by the journal 
in question it appears that the fire loss 
of the United States and Canada for the 
month of June was $13,183,600. A com- 
parison of the losses during the month of 
June with those of the same month in 
1908 and 1909, together with the losses 
by months for the first half of these three 
years, shows a gratifying decrease as re- 
gards totals. The figures are as follows: 


1908. 1909. 1910. 


January .. $20,582,000 $22,735,000 $15,175,400 
February . 18,480,700 16,131,000 15,480,350 
March .... 16,723,300 13,795,400 18,465,550 
ee 009,000 10,345,300 18,091,800 
ME: sv icwes 15,181,150 17,360,400 18,823,200 
JOO: «0:5. 19,512,000 14,435,900 13,183,600 





Totals ..$125,497,150 $103,803,000 $99,228,900 


The first half of 1910 has been profit- 
able to the fire underwriters, the rates, 
generally speaking, having been fully 
adequate. Harassing legislation has been 
the thing against which there has been 
the greatest contention. The companies 
have been burdened in this way with no 
compensating benefit to the assured. 

s 


THE prevention of industrial accidents 
is well worth striving after. With this 


end in view the accident and liability de- 
partment of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company has issued a book entitled 
Safeguards. The book is concerned 
with methods of guarding machinery 
against accidents. It is a valuable pub- 
lication, for which there is considerable 
demand, since it is a fact that half a 
million workmen were injured in the 
United States during 1909 by means of 
accidents that might have been pre- 
vented. Hundreds of suggestions are 
made both to employers and to work- 
men in regard to conditions and sur- 
roundings. Illustrations are introduced 
whereby the dangers mentioned in the 
text are rendered more graphic. The 
volume is edited by David Van Schaack 
and contains 174 pages (50 cents). 


a 


THE other day a man named Thomp- 
son armed himself with a big revolver 
and visited a neighbor with the intention 
of harming him in the way of vengeance. 
The armed man’s wicked scheme came 
to naught, but in the melee that he in- 
spired he was himself killed. His widow 
thereupon sued the Kansas City Life In- 
surance Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
for the face of a $2,500 policy carried by 
Mr. Thompson, the company having de- 
clined to pay it. The jury returned a 
verdict in favor of the company. 


a 


THE article entitled ““What Is an Ade- 
quate Life Insurance?” as printed in this 
department on June 16, has excited so 
much interest that we should like very 
much to have any of our readers who 
are interested express their views upon 
the subject. What proportion of your 
income do you spend for insurance? 
What proportion ought you to spend? 


Do you prefer “straight” life, endow- 


ment or annuity? We should be glad 
to have your personal practice and views 
on these and related matters. But if 
the letters are long they are likely to be 
cut down, if printed. 
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The Crop Report 


On the 8th, in the afternoon, was 
issued the Government’s July crop re- 
port, showing heavy losses of spring 
wheat on account of drought. In the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Washington, 
the four States which contain 88 per 
cent. of the spring wheat acreage, the 
average condition was reported to be 
only 62.5, against 92.3 a year ago, and a 
ten years average of 87.8. In North 
Lakota it was only 45, and for the entire 
spring wheat area only 61.6. These fig- 
ures indicated a reduction of nearly 
90,000,000 bushels from the estimate of 
one month ago, which was 278,362,000. 
On the other hand, improvement of win- 
ter wheat’s condition added about 
10,000,000 bushels. The prospect now 
is that the wheat crop will be about 
625,000,000 bushels, against last year’s 
737,189,000. The price of wheat ad- 
vanced sharply on account of the report, 
and the stock market was affected. On 
Saturday, however, security prices 
showed little change for the week, the 
beginning of imports of gold having 
caused some advance. 

While the wheat report was depress- 
ing, the figures relating to corn were 
quite favorable. The corn area, 114,- 
083,000 acres, shows an increase of 
5,312,000 acres, or 4.9 per cent., and the 
condition, 85.4, slightly exceeds the ten 
vears average. A crop of 3,114,400,000 
bushels is now promised. We have never 
had so much as 3,000,000,000. Last 
year’s crop was 2,772,376,000. Oats 
have suffered some reduction of condi- 
tion, but a crop of nearly 1,000,000,000 
bushels may be expected. Losses of 
barley and flax are foreshadowed. The 
average condition of all crops in the 
country on July 1 was 5.5 lower than 
one year ago, and 3.4 below the ten 
years average for that date. 


s 
Iron Output 


THE output of pig iron continues to 
decline. In June, 2,265,478 tons were 
made. This quantity—the smallest since 
August—may be compared with 2,390,- 


180 in May, 2,483,763 in April, and 
2,617,949 in March. Reduction at the 
furnaces since the highest point in the 
year has been about 15 per cent., but this 
appears to be insufficient, for the tend- 
ency in the market is toward lower 
prices. 

A great record has been made in the 
first half of 1910, for the furnaces have 
turned out 14,975,000 tons. If the out- 
put of the second half of 1909 be added, 


we have 29,750,000 for twelve months, | 


a quantity which exceeds the output of 
the most productive calendar year 
(1909) by about 4,000,000 tons. 


....The number of immigrant aliens 
admitted at our ports in the year which 
ended with June was 1,035,545. This 
was an increase of 283,759 over last 
year’s number. 


....During the first half of 1910 new 
securities having a par value of $1,048,- 
431,950 were issued in the United States 
against $860,544,480 in the first half of 
1909. 

....It is expected that in the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks a be- 
ginning will be made at the end of the 
year, and that about twenty of the large 
post offices will be ready on January 1 to 
receive deposits. 

....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has added nearly 2,000 all-steel 
passenger cars to its equipment in the 
last three years. When all that have 
been ordered are delivered, the company 
will have in use about 600 sleeping cars 
of such construction. 


....The gross earnings of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway for the eleven 
months ending with June, $94,585,000, 
were the greatest in the history of the 
road, the increase over last year’s having 
been about 24 per cent. Net profits were 
$33,700,000, a gain of $10,000,000. 

....The Canadian Steel Corporation, 
a new combination capitalized at $25,- 
000,000, will include the Hamilton Steel 
and Iron Company, the Canada Screw 
Company, the Montreal Rolling Mills 
Company and the Canada Bolt and Nut 
Company. 











